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Not-so-gentle  persuasion 

IACP  unveils  first  Federally  mandated  use-of-force  report 


The  use  of  force  by  police  is 
usually  a guaranteed  headline  in 
the  next  day's  newspaper,  but  in 
actuality,  force  is  used  only  very 
infrequently  — roughly  four  times 
for  every  10,000  responses  to  calls 
for  service  — according  to  a new 
report  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

That  figure,  according  to  the 
IACP.  means  that  police  did  not 
use  force  of  any  kind  in  responding 
to  calls  99.96  percent  of  the  time. 

Yet  despite  the  upbeat  finding, 
however,  the  report  was  viewed  as 
somewhat  of  a letdown  by  one 
veteran  police  researcher. 

The  report  from  the  National 
Use  of  Force  Database  Project, 
which  was  released  May  2,  is 
culled  from  statistics  submitted 
voluntarily  and  anonymously  by 
police  departments  in  seven  states 
— Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Washington  — and 


the  U.S.  Border  Patrol. 

The  IACP  is  overseeing  the 
project  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  1994 
crime-control  act,  which  mandated 
that  the  Justice  Department  assemble 
a national  data  base  about  police  use 
of  force.  The  effort  is  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice. 

While  the  data  are  not  nationally 
representative,  and  thus  do  not  permit 
drawing  making  conclusions  about 
national  trends,  the  project's 
coordinator,  Mark  Henriquez,  said  the 
report  “provides  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, quantifiable  view  of  police  use 
of  force  that’s  available,  particularly 
when  it’s  adjusted  for  the  various 
jurisdictional  sizes." 

“The  fact  that  we're  able  to 
calculate  different  rates  of  use  of 
force  and  different  force  types  in 
different  jurisdictions  provides  an 
idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
— and  why  it's  so  difficult  to  come  to 
a generalization  which  would  be 


applicable  for  use  in  all  situations,” 
Henrique  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “We  feel  this  project  offers 
probably  the  best  hope  at  the  moment 
for  achieving  a truly  nationally 
representative  statistical  baseline  on 
police  use  of  force  and  subject  use  of 
force  against  police  officers.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  most  reliable 
indicator  of  use  of  force  by  an  officer, 
according  to  the  report,  is  the  use  of 
force  against  officers  by  subject,  The 
study  also  found  that  the  most 
frequent  use  of  force  by  officers  is 
physical  force,  the  lowest  level  on  the 
“street  continuum"  of  force  used  by 
both  officers  and  subjects. 

For  officers,  the  street  continuum 
"appears  to  be  the  use  of  physical 
force,  followed  by  chemical  and 
firearm,"  the  report  said.  "However, 
officers  used  impact  force  preferen- 
tially over  electronic  force,  such  as 
tasers,  and  firearms  to  subdue 
resistive  subjects  who  used  only 
physical  force  against  them.  For 


subjects,  the  street  continuum 
appears  to  be  physical  force, 
followed  by  chemical  and  impuct." 

Among  other  findings  in  the 
report,  which  are  based  on  data 
supplied  by  53  agencies  during 
1996-97: 

H Police  were  most  likely  to  use 
force  of  any  type  in  field  arrests, 
during  disturbances  and  while 
making  arrests. 

U There  were  1 ,355  interracial 
incidents,  or  52  percent  of  the  total 
use-of-force  incidents,  and  909 
intraracial  incidents,  or  35  percent 
of  the  totul.  Thirteen  percent,  or 
336  incidents,  had  incomplete  duta 
about  the  race  of  officer  and 
subject. 

H Officers  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  25,  regardless  of  gender  or 
race,  are  most  likely  to  use  force  of 
all  types.  "The  one  exception  is  the 
officer  use  of  firearms  force,  which 
appears  to  peuk  between  the  ages 
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Back  to  school  in  Mississippi 

Part-time  & reserve  cops  required  to  get  full-fledged  training 


The  Mississippi  Board  on  Law  En- 
forcement Standards  is  beginning  to 
devise  and  implement  a training  plan 
for  the  state’s  estimated  2,500  auxiliary, 
part-time  or  reserve  officers,  who  are 
required  under  a new  law  effective  July 
1 to  receive  training  "equivalent"  to  that 
completed  by  certified,  full-time  offic- 
ers. 

The  law.  which  was  signed  by  Gov. 
Kirk  Fordice  after  winning  quick  ap- 
proval by  the  Legislature  in  April,  re- 
quires affected  officers  currently  serv- 
ing in  county  and  municipal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  complete  training 
within  three  years  of  the  law's  effec- 
tive date.  The  law  also  requires  agen- 
cies to  provide  supervision  for  the  of- 


ficers while  they  participate  in  the  train- 
ing course. 

The  bill  arose  out  of  concerns  that 
agencies  that  rely  on  volunteer  or  part- 
time  officers  might  make  themselves 
vulnerable  to  liability  claims.  Other 
supporters  of  the  measure  contended 
that  untrained  officers  can  be  a danger 
to  themselves  and  others. 

“What  bill  does  is  establish,  for  the 
first  tipie,  a common-sense  requirement 
that  law  enforcement  officers  have  to 
be  trained,  and  if  they're  not  trained 
they  have  to  be  supervised  until  they 
are,"  said  Keith  May.  special  projects 
officer  for  the  board. 

The  1 2-member  standards  board  has 
been  charged  with  developing  the 


“equivalent"  training  program,  said 
Keith  May,  a special  projects  officer  for 
the  board. 

“Our  plan  is  to  have  them  show  pro- 
ficiency in  all  of  the  current  perfor- 
mance objectives  in  the  basic  course" 
for  full-time  officers.  May  noted.  "If 
they're  doing  law  enforcement  work, 
they  should  be  able  to  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  of  a law  enforcement  of- 
ficer." 

Officials  in  some  police  agencies 
have  raised  expressed  concerns  that  the 
law  will  strap  their  personnel  resources, 
a concern  that  May  said  the  board 
shared.  “But  we  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  agencies  feel  like  this  is  going 
to  be  a good  program.  It  provides  a con- 


DoJ  tells  Youngstown,  “Show  us  the  money,” 
in  450G  flap  over  community  policing  grants 


An  audit  of  community-policing 
grants  awarded  to  the  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  Police  Department  shows  that 
that  nearly  $500,000  was  used  to  re- 
place officers  who  retired  or  resigned 
from  the  force,  instead  of  adding  new 
officers,  as  the  Federal  grant  program 
requires. 

The  Justice  Department  wants  the 
department  to  pay  back  $45 1 ,502  it  re- 
ceived through  DoJ's  Office  of  Com- 
munity Oriented  Policing  Services, 
which  was  created  in  1 994  to  help  shep- 
herd millions  of  dollars  in  grants  that 
have  been  used  by  police  departments 
nationwide  to  add  thousands  of  new 
community  police  officers. 

In  a 16-page  document  released 


May  6,  the  Justice  Department  also  rec- 
ommends that  more  than  $100,000  in 
future  grants  to  the  department  be  with- 
held, according  to  the  local  newspaper. 
The  Vindicator. 

The  agency  received  a $600,000 
grant  in  1994  and  a $1.5  million  grant 
in  1996  to  pay  for  28  new  officers. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  Po- 
lice Department  was  instructed  to  hire 
the  officers,  then  the  Government 
would  reimburse  it  with  grant  money. 
But  the  grant  required  the  department 
to  maintain  a baseline  of  199  sworn 
employees  before  hiring  new  officers, 
the  newspaper  reported. 

In  1996.  then-Mayor  Patrick  Ungaro 
ordered  a freeze  on  new  city  employ- 


ees, preventing  the  department  from 
replacing  officers  who  retired  or  left  the 
force  for  other  reasons.  The  baseline 
number  of  sworn  officers  in  turn  fell  to 
186.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Police  Department  began  to  hire  offic- 
ers, billing  the  Government  for  the  cost 
of  the  new  hires,  which  violated  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  the  audit  said. 

The  audit  also  found  that  although 
budget  numbers  for  officers'  salaries 
and  benefits  decreased  from  $6.6  mil- 
lion in  1993  to  $6  million  in  1995.  dur- 
ing the  same  period  other  budget  line- 
items  for  the  Police  Department  in- 
creased Only  $5,2 1 6 of  the  COPS  grant 
money  was  spent  correctly  before  the 
number  of  officers  fell  below  the 


baseline,  according  to  the  audit  by 
DoJ's  Office  of  Grant  Compliance. 

The  audit  also  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  keep  nearly 
$1.5  million  in  unused  grant  money 
unless  the  city's  hiring  freeze  has  been 
lifted. 

Police  Chief  Richard  Lewis  did  not 
return  phone  calls  from  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  for  comment.  A spokesman 
for  the  COPS  office,  Kevin  Avery,  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  situation  be- 
cause of  its  “ongoing"  nature. 

Lewis  told  The  Vindicator  that  the 
department  had  205  officers  as  of  May 
6,  putting  it  over  the  baseline  number 
of  officers  required  by  the  grant  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  II 


sistent  and  stable  (raining  program  all 
across  the  state.  It’s  going  to  greatly 
help  with  reducing  the  potential  for  li- 
ability." 

Prior  to  the  law.  there  was  little  if 
any  regulation  of  part-time,  reserve  and 
volunteer  officers,  May  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "It  was  conceivable 
under  our  former  statute  that  someone 
could  go  to  work  as  a law  enforcement 
officer  Tuesday  morning,  having 
worked  as  an  sawmill  operator  Mon- 
day morning,  and  carry  out  law  enforce- 
ment duties  and  assignments  with  no 
training  or  supervision,"  he  said. 

The  lack  of  regulations  also  pro- 
vided a loophole  that  allowed  unsuc- 
cessful academy  candidates  to  pursue 
law  enforcement  careers,  albeit  on  a 
part-time  basis,  May  noted. 

One  board  member  said  the  latest 
initiative  might  also  result  in  a standard- 
ized test  that  all  officers  would  have  to 
pass  in  order  receive  certification. 

"The  board  has  to  decide  how  much 
training  will  be  equivalent  to  full-time." 
said  Indianola  Police  Chief  Ken  Win- 
ter. "One  of  the  areas  we've  discussed 
is  to  set  a standardized  peace  officer 
standards  and  training  test  for  all  law 
enforcement  officers.  I believe  that 
something  similar  to  (hat  will  come  out 
of  this.  Thai’s  the  only  way  that  we  can 
guarantee  as  a board  that  you're  going 
to  have  equivalency  training." 

Winter,  who  has  been  chief  of  the 
28-officer  agency  for  four  years,  said 
he  disbanded  the  town's  15-member 
auxiliary  force  because  there  were  no 
guidelines  for  training  The 
department's  previous  administration 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

Roughly  1 ,000  of  the  District's  3,555 
officers  arc  expected  to  retire  in  the  next 
rwo  years.  The  Washington  Times  re- 
ported recently.  Newly  named  Police 
Chief  Charles  Ramsey  acknowledged 
that  the  depiction  of  the  force  has  been 
caused  by  the  mood  of  the  department, 
which  has  been  demoralized  by  scan- 
dal and  mismanagement. 

MARYLAND  — Probation  officers 
will  be  provided  to  82  schools  statewide 
in  1999  in  an  effort  to  reduce  violence. 
The  officers  will  supervise  students  on 
probation  for  crimes  and  will  work  with 
school  officials  to  reduce  truancy  and 
gang  involvement. 

A state  law  barring  most  residents 
from  buying  more  than  one  handgun  a 
month  has  resulted  yi  a 25-percent  drop 
in  firearms  purchases  in  the  first  full 
year  the  law  has  been  in  effect.  About 
21,500  hundguns  were  sold  in  1997, 
down  from  29,281  in  1996  and  fewer 
than  in  any  year  since  1986.  according 
to  State  Police. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Newark  Police  Of- 
ficer Samuel  Gonzalez  was  indicted 
May  21  on  charges  of  official  miscon- 
duct for  allegedly  engaging  in  oral  sex 
with  u prostitute  while  on  duty  and  try- 
ing to  persuade  his  parincr  to  withhold 
testimony  about  the  incident. 

Elsie  Kitchen,  a 72-ycnr-old  Edison 
woman,  has  filed  a $25-million  suit 
claiming  that  Police  Officer  Wayne 
Scich,  38,  threw  her  against  a brick 
wall,  then  handcuffed  her  after  she  com- 
plained to  officials  about  his  blocking 
traffic  with  his  car  in  the  middle  of  her 
street.  Seich  pleaded  guilty  in  January 
to  assaulting  Kitchen  and  quit  the  de- 
partment shortly  thereafter. 

Some  100  off-duty  black  police  of- 
ficers monitored  the  New  Jersey 
Tumkpike  on  Memorial  Day  to  see  if 
state  troopers  were  unfairly  stopping 
black  drivers.  The  move  was  prompted 
the  by  the  April  23  shooting  of  three 
men  on  the  turnpike  by  troopers  who 
had  pulled  over  their  minivan.  [LEN, 
May  15.  1998.] 

A retired  Union  City  police  officer, 
Maurice  Ryan,  pleaded  guilty  on  May 
27  to  taking  payoffs  to  protect  illegal 
gambling  m a widening  corruption 
probe  of  Hudson  County  officers  that 
to  date  has  charged  28  individuals  in 
West  New  York  and  Union  City. 

Stanley  Smith,  45,  a Paterson  po- 
lice officer,  pleaded  guilty  May  26  to 
using  excessive  force  against  a suspect 
in  a 1993  arrest.  Smith  will  lose  his  job 
and  faces  up  to  10  years  in  prison. 

The  Senate  on  May  1 8 unanimously 
passed  a bill  that  would  make  the  use 
of  deadly  force,  even  before  attempt- 
ing to  flee,  an  acceptable  defense  in 
domestic  violence  cases.  New  Jersey  is 
one  of  the  few  states  that  requires  a 
person  being  attacked  by  a domestic 
partner  to  flee  before  resorting  to  deadly 
force  to  fend  off  the  attack. 

NEW  YORK  — Statistics  released  on 
May  18  show  reported  crime  in  New 


York  City  down  by  7 percent  in  1997, 
outpacing  other  cities  with  over  one 
million  residents.  The  city  chalked  up 
770  murders  and  355,893  crimes. 

A group  of  community  activists 
posted  a $350,000  bond  for  the  release 
of  Antonio  Fernandez,  the  leader  of  the 
Latin  Kings  gang,  following  his  arrest 
for  allegedly  selling  62  grams  of  heroin 
to  an  undercover  agent.  Fernandez, 
a.k.a.  King  Tone,  will  be  under  house 
arrest  and  required  to  wear  an  electronic 
monitoring  device.  New  York  City  po- 
lice, along  with  state  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers,  are  engaged  in  a 
citywidc  sweep  of  Latin  Kings  mem- 
bers, arresting  nearly  100  in  one  pre- 
dawn raid  on  May  14  that  also  snared 
43  firearms. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Ed- 
ward Tighc,  36,  was  arrested  May  22 
and  charged  with  sodomizing  and  sexu- 
ally abusing  an  II -year-old  boy,  a 
neighbor,  inside  the  officer’s  Bay  Ridge 
home.  He  faces  up  to  25  years  in  prison 
if  convicted  of  first-degree  sodomy  and 
sexual-abuse  charges. 

A New  York  City  detective.  Michael 
Ferrante,  was  charged  with  attempted 
murder  May  27  after  slashing  his  es- 
tranged girlfriend  with  a knife  and  then 
plowing  into  her  car  in  an  attempt  to 
make  her  injuries  look  like  the  result  of 
a car  accident.  One  week  prior  to  the 
incident,  Ferrante  had  been  stripped  of 
his  gun  after  the  woman  brought  a do- 
mestic-violence complaint  against  him. 

Yonkers  police  said  in  May  that 
DNA  evidence  has  linked  the  murders 
of  three  area  prostitutes  by  a 
Westchester  serial  killer  to  the  murder 
of  another  woman  in  the  Bronx  and 
possibly  three  rapes  there.  New  York 
City  police  detectives  are  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  trying  to  match  the  Yon- 
kers killer’s  DNA  profile  with  evidence 
taken  from  the  body  of  Pamela  Watson, 
34,  whose  strangled  body  was  found  on 
April  22  in  the  Bronx. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  murder  of 
New  York  City  Police  Officer  Anthony 
Mosomillo  on  May  26,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  announced  that 
anyone  arrested,  even  for  minor  of- 
fenses, would  be  held  in  custody  until 
a computerized  fingerprint  check  veri- 
fied the  person’s  identity.  Mosomillo's 
killer,  Jose  Serrano,  29,  was  released 
in  Apnl  on  a drug  charge  after  present- 
ing police  with  false  identification. 
Serrano  was  in  fact  a parole  violator. 
When  Mosomillo  and  his  partner.  Of- 
ficer Miriam  Torres,  showed  up  at 
Serrano’s  Brooklyn  home  to  arrest  him 
for  failing  to  appear  for  a court  date, 
they  were  ambushed  by  Serrano  and  his 
girlfriend,  33-year-old  Betsey  Ramos. 
Mosomillo  was  shot  four  times,  includ- 
ing once  in  the  neck. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  has  declined  to 
comment  on  why  it  took  the  department 
six  months  before  filing  administrative 
charges  against  Det.  John  K Wrynn, 
accused  of  compromising  the  identity 
of  two  undercover  officers  and  leaking 
information  that  may  have  led  to  the 
murder  of  a street  informant.  Wrynn. 
33.  has  been  on  modified  duty  for  five 
years  while  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
Office  and  NYPD  Internal  Affairs  have 
been  investigating  charges  he  gave  in- 
formation to  a crew  working  for  two 
Lucchese  crime  family  associates. 


Federal  District  Judge  Denny  Chin 
ruled  May  7 that  New  York  Stale's  sys- 
tem of  classifying  sex  offenders  under 
“Megan’s  Law"  is  unconstitutional. 
While  a community  may  still  learn 
whether  an  individual  is  a convicted  sex 
offender,  the  ruling  will  restrict  them 
from  getting  as  much  information  from 
the  state’s  new  900  telephone  number. 

A Brooklyn  family  whose  apart- 
ment was  raided  May  1 by  a police 
SWAT  team  on  a tip  from  an  drug  in- 
former is  suing  the  city  for  $200  mil- 
lion. No  drugs  were  found  in  the  home 
of  Basil  Shorter.  In  addition  to  the  $200 
million.  Shorter  wants  an  apology  from 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  the  police. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Ex-Philadeiphia 
police  officer  Luis  Soler  was  sentenced 
May  19  to  five  to  10  years  in  prison  for 
raping  his  partner  at  gunpoint  after  the 
two  responded  to  a burglary  in  1995. 
The  3 1 -year-old  victim,  who  has  been 
reassigned  to  other  police  duties,  was 
so  traumatized  that  for  more  than  a year 
she  did  not  reveal  who  had  raped  her. 

An  aide  to  Philadelphia  Mayor  Ed 
Rendell  acknowledged  May  27  that 
numerous  nonviolent  crimes,  possibly 
numbering  in  the  thousands,  were  omit- 
ted from  1997  police  crime  statistics 
submitted  to  the  FBI.  The  problem 
could  mean  that  the  city’s  crime  rate  is 
higher  than  reported.  An  FBI  report 
showed  crime  dropping  2 percent  over- 
all in  Philadelphia,  making  it  the  fourth- 
safest  of  America’s  10  largest  cities. 

A resident  who  stopped  a man  jog- 
ging in  Philadelphia's  Rittenhouse 
Square  in  May  to  repori  a purse  snatch- 
ing didn’t  realize  that  she  had  inadvert- 
ently called  on  the  city’s  new  Police 
Commissioner  for  assistance.  John 
Timoney,  a veteran  marathoner  who 
runs  six  to  seven  miles  a day,  was 
quoted  as  saying  to  the  woman,  “Well, 
I am  the  police  commissioner." 
Timoney,  49,  chased  the  thief  down  and 
held  him  until  police  arrived. 


ALABAMA  — The  Birmingham 
Housing  Authority  in  May  approved  a 
plan  to  put  decals  on  car  windows  as  a 
way  to  determine  which  vehicles  be- 
long in  the  city's  housing  projects  and 
which  do  not.  Police  will  be  able  to  stop 
any  car  without  a sticker  at  the  build- 
ings and  ask  for  ID. 

FLORIDA  — Tampa  radio  station 
WFLA  and  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
have  drawn  harsh  criticism  for  calling 
up  a gunman  to  interview  him  in  the 
middle  of  a hostage  situation  on  May 
19.  Hank  Carr,  who  was  suspected  of 
killing  his  girlfriend's  4-year-old  son, 
slipped  out  of  his  handcuffs  and  killed 
Tampa  homicide  detectives  Randy  Bell 
and  Rick  Childers.  He  then  fled  in  a 
hijacked  truck,  eventually  killing  a state 
trooper,  James  Crooks,  who  had  caught 
up  with  him.  He  was  holed  up  in  a gas 
station,  with  a heavily  armed  SWAT 
team  surrounding  the  building,  when 
the  media  called.  Carr,  who  ultimately 
took  his  own  life,  spoke  to  WFLA,  tell- 
ing the  station  he  would  shoot  himself 
before  going  to  the  electric  chair.  The 
Times  defended  its  action:  the  radio  sta- 


tion was  still  considering  the  matter. 

GEORGIA  — A total  of  $1.25  mil- 
lion was  awarded  May  6 by  a Federal 
jury  in  a case  involving  four  former 
Jefferson  County  deputies  who  claimed 
they  were  fired  because  they  did  not 
support  Sheriff  Charles  Hutchins  in  his 
1992  election  campaign.  Deputies  Jerry 
Hudson  and  Wayne  Hattaway  were 
awarded  $500,000  and  $450,000.  re- 
spectively. and  Herbert  Brett  and  David 
Hannah  each  received  $150,000. 
Hutchins  had  told  the  men  that  his  de- 
cision not  to  reappoint  them  after  his 
election  was  because  their  campaign 
against  him  had  been  disparaging  and 
destructive. 

LOUISIANA  — The  State  Police  is 
seeking  an  appeal  of  $600,000  in  dam- 
ages awarded  April  30  to  a female 
trooper  who  said  she  was  sexually  ha- 
rassed by  supervisors  and  fellow  troop- 
ers. Jennifer  Mistretta,  32,  claimed  she 
was  subjected  to  a steady  stream  of 
sexual  comments  despite  her  repeated 
efforts  to  stop  them.  She  was  also  dis- 
ciplined for  minor  matters  that  would 
have  gone  unnoticed  if  they  involved 
male  troopers.  State  Police  Superinten- 
dent W.R.  "Rut"  Whittington  expressed 
surprise  at  the  U.S.  District  Court’s  ver- 
dict, and  said  that  the  agency  has  a good 
track  record. 

Six  cars  and  one  motorcycle  have 
disappeared  from  New  Orleans  police 
headquarters.  They  were  apparently 
taken  from  the  rooftop  parking  lot  with- 
out a trace  of  a break-in.  The  missing 
vehicles  were  noticed  during  a routine 
inventory  on  May  16.  Known  as  "cool 
cars,"  the  vehicles  were  seized  from 
criminals  and  used  from  lime  to  time 
in  undercover  operations.  One  man  was 
arrested  in  connection  with  possession 
of  one  of  the  cars,  a 1984  Chevrolet 
Monte  Carlo  that  was  found  stripped 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city. 

The  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment began  a new  initiative  on  May 
17to  stop  false  burglar  alarms  at  busi- 
nesses and  homes  in  the  city.  The  de- 
partment will  start  tracking  false-alarm 
abusers  and,  after  five  warnings,  fur- 
ther violations  will  be  penalized  by 
fines  ranging  from  $25  to  $75  and  sus- 
pension of  police  response  until  after  a 
hearing.  Approximately  18  percent  of 
all  calls  for  service  involve  responding 
to  a false  alarm,  according  to  the  Police 
Department. 

Prompted  by  a slight  increase  in  the 
city's  murder  rate,  a 25-member  anti- 
gang task  force  made  up  of  veteran  New 
Orleans  police  officers  will  be  estab- 
lished as  part  of  an  effort  to  crack  down 
on  drug-dealing  gangs.  The  number  of 
homicides  jumped  from  64  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1997  to  69  in  1998,  the  first 
time  it  has  climbed  since  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1996.  The  squad  will  target  prob- 
lem areas  throughout  the  city  from  its 
base  at  headquarters  — a tactical  re- 
versal from  the  department’s  1996  de- 
centralization plan,  in  which  detectives 
were  dispatched  to  local  districts. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A first- 
grader  in  Pelion  has  been  expelled  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  for 
bringing  a gun  to  school.  The  7-year- 
old  girl  was  suspended  when  a teacher 
found  the  9mm.  semiautomatic  in  her 
book  bag.  The  child  told  authorities  that 
she  found  the  pistol  in  the  glove  com- 
partment of  her  father's  truck  on  her 


way  to  school.  A day  after  the  incident, 
another  child,  a 15-year-old  boy.  was 
arrested  for  carrying  a weapon,  also  a 
9mm.,  on  school  property. 

TENNESSEE  — Aron,  a 3-year-old 
Nashville  police  dog,  died  May  14  af- 
ter he  was  shot  in  the  course  of  saving 
his  partner’s  life.  The  incident  began 
when  the  German  shepherd  and  Officer 
Terry  Bumett  responded  to  an  armed 
bank  robbery.  Picking  up  the  suspect’s 
scent  in  the  woods  behind  the  bank,  he 
bolted  through  a hole  in  the  fence. 
When  the  suspect  began  shooting,  the 
dog  went  for  his  gun.  Bumett,  who  had 
been  grazed  by  a bullet,  was  able  to  pull 
away  to  safety.  The  suspect  was  later 
killed  in  a shootout  with  police. 

VIRGINIA  — Authorities  say  that 
Antwan  Baker,  23,  who  was  shot  in  an 
ambush  on  May  22  outside  his  Virginia 
Beach  home,  was  a Federal  drug  wit- 
ness and  that  the  shooting  may  be  re- 
lated to  his  cooperation  with  police. 
Baker  was  shot  five  times,  but  none  of 
the  bullets  hit  vital  organs,  said  police. 
The  gunmen  escaped,  but  police  later 
arrested  Tryo  Matthew  Ayers,  24,  and 
charged  him  in  the  attack. 


ILLINOIS  — A report  prepared  by 
the  Slate  Police  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
39-day  standoff  last  fall  with  a Roby 
woman  calls  for  the  state’s  current  part- 
time  tactical  teams  to  be  replaced  by 
full-time  teams  that  will  deal  solely  with 
special  missions.  It  also  recommended 
more  crisis  training  for  officers  and 
specific  guidelines  for  dealing  with 
people  believed  to  be  mentally  ill.  The 
47-page  document  refers  specifically  to 
the  case  last  year  of  Shirley  Allen,  who 
cost  the  state  nearly  $650,000  in  police 
overtime  and  special  equipment  when 
she  refused  to  leave  her  house  for  a psy- 
chiatric examination. 

Four  Chicago  police  officers  have 
been  stripped  of  their  law  enforcement 
powers  and  are  under  Federal  investi- 
gation. suspected  of  making  bogus  ar- 
rests. One  officer  may  have  perjured 
himself  before  a Cook  County  grand 
jury.  The  incident  began  with  the  ar- 
rests of  Anselmo  Echevarria  and 
Miguel  Herrera  on  drug  charges  on  Jan. 
3.  1996.  The  officers.  Xavier  Castro. 
Jimmy  Cruz.  Matthew  Craig  and  Rob- 
ert Gloeckler,  claim  the  bust  happened 
five  miles  from  Echevarria’s  house,  but 
they  did  not  know  at  the  lime  that  the 
suspect  was  wearing  an  electronic 
monitor  that  would  set  off  an  alarm  if 
he  was  that  far  from  home. 

INDIANA  — Gary  Chief  John  Roby 
said  even  minor  violations  will  be  en- 
forced under  a zero-tolerance  approach 
the  department  will  use  to  crackdown 
on  violent  crime  this  summer. 

A dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
methcathinone  labs  has  been  noted  in 
the  south-central  part  of  the  state.  A 
highly  addictive  stimulant,  meth- 
cathinone or  cal,  is  far  easier  to  make 
than  methamphetamine. 

KENTUCKY  — Nearly  five  months 
after  Covington  Police  Officer  Michael 
Partin  fell  through  a gap  in  the  Clay 
Wade  Bailey  Bridge  over  the  Ohio 
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River  while  chasing  a suspect  on  Jan. 
4,  his  body  was  recovered  9'/i  miles 
downstream  along  the  Ohio  shoreline. 
Partin.  25,  who  had  been  with  the  100- 
member  force  for  just  15  months,  was 
buried  with  full  honors  on  May  22.  He 
left  a wife,  Lisa,  and  a stepdaughter. 
Sara  Smith. 

As  part  of  a statewide  effort  to  get 
more  people  to  buckle  up,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  will  begin  issuing  thank- 
you  “tickets"  to  motorists  they  spot  who 
are  wearing  their  scat  belts. 

MICHIGAN  — Educators  and  child 
welfare  experts  are  raising  concerns 
over  a law  that  calls  for  an  immediate 
180-dayexpulsion  of  any  student  found 
with  a weapon  on  school  grounds,  but 
makes  no  provision  for  alternative  edu- 
cational facilities.  From  Jan.  1,  1995 
through  Dec.  31,  1997,  some  471 
weapon  expulsions  were  reported  to  the 
Family  Independence  Agency.  Educa- 
tors are  also  concerned  over  the  broad 
application  of  the  law,  citing  one  case 
in  which  a child  was  expelled  for  throw- 
ing a book.  The  state  Legislature  said 
it  will  consider  a bill  that  provides  al- 
ternative educational  venues  for  ex- 
pelled students. 

A Wayne  County  circuit  judge  ruled 
May  20  that  former  Detroit  police  of- 
ficer Walter  Budzyn  should  not  return 
to  prison  for  the  beating  death  of  black 
motorist  Malice  Green  in  1992  Anger- 
ing prosecutors  and  the  city’s  black 
community.  Judge  Thomas  Jackson 
erased  the  4-  to  1 5-year  prison  sentence 
he  had  previously  given  Budzyn  for 
involuntary  manslaughter  and  changed 
it  to  time  served. 

Under  legislation  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  May,  using  the  Internet  to  lo- 
cate and  lure  young  victims  would  be 
punishable  by  up  to  two  years  in  prison 
and  a $2,000  fine  for  a first  offense. 

OHIO  — Hamilton  Police  Chief  Simon 
A Fluckiger  announced  May  22  that 
he  would  be  retiring  to  accept  a posi- 
tion as  inspector  for  Butler  County 
Prosecutor  John  F.  Holcomb.  Also  re- 
tiring is  Capt.  Darrell  L.  Philpoi,  the 
administration  and  services  com- 
mander. Both  retirements  are  effective 
June  6.  Fluckiger,  a veteran  of  nearly 
30  years  with  the  department,  was  its 
chief  for  the  past  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  increased  its  strength 
from  105  to  116  officers  and  imple- 
mented a DARE  program, 

Former  Cleveland  Heights  police 
officer  Stephen  Salemo,  30,  faces  more 
than  seven  years  in  prison  after  plead- 
ing guilty  to  acting  as  security  in  fake 
drug  deals  set  up  by  the  FBI.  Two  other 
men  involved,  a Cleveland  police  of- 
ficer and  a Cuyahoga  County  jail  guard, 
pleaded  guilty.  In  the  sting,  agents 
posed  as  drug  dealers  and  hired  the 
three  men  to  protect  what  were  de- 
scribed as  shipments  of  cocaine. 

Two  Cleveland  anti-crime  activists, 
Art  McKoy  and  Abdul  Rahim  Ali 
Hasan,  president  and  former  chairman, 
respectively,  of  Black  on  Black  Crime 
Inc.,  were  sentenced  to  prison  May  21 
for  spending  thousands  of  dollars  that 
had  been  mistakenly  wired  to  their  ac- 
count by  the  city.  McKoy  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years;  Hasan  got  a three- 
year  sentence. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Gauley  Bridge 


Police  Chief  Lee  Edward  Jones  was 
indicted  May  1 4 on  53  counts  of  sexual 
abuse  and  assault.  Jones.  38,  is  accused 
of  sexually  assaulting  a 9-year-old  boy 
in  1986.  He  is  also  accused  of  molest- 
ing a 12-year-old  boy  in  a Myrtle 
Beach,  S C.,  motel. 


KANSAS  — Starting  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  state’s  380  Highway  Patrol 
cruisers  will  have  new  side  markings. 
Officials  say  the  cruisers  will  look  less 
like  local  police  vehicles  or  Missouri 
Highway  Patrol  cars,  which  have  simi- 
lar markings. 

CyberCop,  a Web  site  created  by  the 
St.  Mary’s  Police  Department,  is  being 
used  as  an  anti-crime  program  to  which 
people  can  supply  anonymous  tips. 
However,  after  four  months  of  opera- 
tion and  300  hits  on  the  site,  so  far  no 
one  has  reported  any  wrongdoing  in  the 
close-knit  community.  The  site  has  also 
riled  some  residents  in  an  area  where 
members  of  the  Freemen  militia  once 
roamed.  A recent  E-mail  to  Chief  Herb 
Bishop  said,  “This  is  the  way  Hitler  got 
started." 

MINNESOTA  — Police  in  Minneapo- 
lis have  been  reporting  only  about  half 
their  pursuits  to  state  officials,  despite 
a 9-year-old-law  requiring  them  to  do 
so.  A report  by  KSTP-TV  stated  that 
Minneapolis  police  told  the  state  of  only 
584  pursuits  of  fleeing  suspects,  but  at 
least  1 ,260  actually  occured. 

St.  Paul  police  and  veteran  groups 
complained  in  April  that  Police  Chief 
William  Finney  had  banned  officers 
from  wearing  a flag  patch  on  their  up- 
per right  sleeve,  although  Finney  con- 
tends he  was  only  giving  officers  the 
option  not  to  wear  the  patch  if  they 
chose.  Until  a comprehensive  policy  on 
their  use  is  completed,  however,  offic- 
ers cannot  get  the  patches  sewn  on.  A 
police  spokeswoman  said  that  policy 
would  be  coming  out  in  a few  weeks. 

Up  to  100  Hmong  protesters  have 
appealed  to  St.  Paul  Mayor  Norm 
Coleman  in  May  to  overturn  Police 
Chief  William  Finney's  transfer  of 
Asian  gang  expert  Sgt.  Bill  Snyder. 
Snyder  believes  he  was  removed  as 
head  of  the  Minnesota  Gang  Strike 
Force  because  one  of  his  officers  used 
a team  from  the  Ramsey  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  to  search  a St. 
Paul  residence.  As  a result  of  this  and 
other  incidents,  he  says,  Finney  ques- 
tioned his  loyalty  to  the  department. 
Finney  says  Snyder's  transfer  was  in- 
tended to  bring  new  officers  in  to  the 
task  force. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  Assistant  Cir- 
cuit Attorney  Douglas  Pribble,  the  first 
prosecutor  in  the  Gregory  Bell  police 
beating  case,  was  dismissed  May  22 
over  the  way  he  handled  the  case. 
Pribble’s  office  missed  a deadline  for 
contesting  the  defense’s  request  for  a 
change  of  venue.  An  all-white  jury  in 
Jackson  County  acquitted  Sgt.  Thomas 
Moran,  who  is  white.  Bell,  a retarded 
man  who  was  alone  in  his  house  and 
mistaken  for  a burglar  when  a false 
alarm  summoned  police  on  April  14, 
1997,  is  black.  Police  began  beating 


him  when  he  began  fighting  them. 
Moran  was  charged  with  assault. 

A statewide  referendum  on  whether 
residents  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
concealed  weapons  was  approved  May 
15  on  the  final  day  of  the  legislative 
session.  Supporters  estimate  that 
250,000  people  would  obtain  con- 
cealed-weapons permits  within  three 
years. 

Velda  City  Police  Chief  John  Wells 
testified  May  22  that  he  did  not  believe 
reserve  officer  Eugene  Burrell,  who 
faces  multiple  felony  charges,  posed  a 
danger  to  the  community  or  was  likely 
to  flee  if  released  on  bond.  Burrell.  3 1 , 
allegedly  kidnapped  a woman  from  her 
home,  held  a razor  to  her  neck,  pistol- 
whipped  her  and  then  raped  her.  Burrell 
was  a full-time  police  officer  in  Velda 
City  in  1996  before  leaving  to  take  a 
job  with  the  University  City  police. 
Burrell  returned  to  the  Velda  City  force 
in  early  May  as  a reserve.  Prosecutor 
Andrea  Harbin  said  Burrell  had  been 
fired  from  at  least  two  other  depart- 
ments, Jennings  and  University  City. 

WYOMING  — The  state  has  a lower 
juvenile  arrest  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  1998  Kids 
Count  Data  Book.  However,  Wyoming 
also  has  higher-lhan-average  suicide 
rates  among  young  people. 


ARIZONA  — Timothy  Wadhams,  a 
36-year-old  convicted  child  molester, 
could  gain  $350,000  from  a lawsuit  he 
filed  against  the  mother  of  his  victim. 
Wadhams  claims  he  lost  his  job  at 
Hughes  Missile  Systems  Co.  in  1996 
after  Tami  Ballentine  told  his  superiors 
of  his  crime.  A Pima  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  issued  a default  judgment 
against  Ballentine  for  refusing  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  the  suit. 

COLORADO  — Weather  conditions 
and  a lack  of  fresh  leads  are  hampering 
the  search  for  three  men  who  gunned 
down  Cortez  Police  Officer  Dale 
Claxlon,  45,  and  wounded  two  sheriff’s 
deputies  on  May  29,  and  then  led  po- 
lice on  a chase  before  disappearing  into 
rugged  back-country  terrain. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion will  be  assigning  two  full-time 
agents  to  Steamboat  Springs  to  counter 
what  appears  to  be  a rising  rate  of  local 
drug-trafficking  and  manufacturing 
Nine  methamphetamine  labs  have  been 
closed  down  in  the  area  since  a task 
force  of  local  police  agencies,  aided  by 
a Federal  grant,  got  going  in  1997.  Law 
enforcement  is  also  concerned  about 
U.S.  40  becoming  a growing  drug  cor- 
ridor. More  drug  "mules"  are  said  to  be 
hauling  their  cargo  along  the  relatively 
quiet  route,  having  become  wary  of  the 
well-patrolled  Interstate  70. 

A panel  of  16  experts  has  presented 
Boulder  District  Attorney  Alex  Hunter 
with  30,000  pieces  of  evidence  in  the 
murder  case  of  JonBenet  Ramsey,  the 
6-year-old  beauty  queen  whose  beaten 
and  strangled  body  was  found  in  her 
parent's  home  the  day  after  Christmas 
in  1996.  Boulder  police,  whose  han- 


dling of  the  case  has  been  criticized  by 
some  as  sloppy,  hud  requested  in  March 
thut  Hunter  convene  a grand  jury  that 
would  have  greater  investigative  pow- 
ers. In  another  development  in  the  case, 
Det  Linda  Amdt  has  sued  Police  Chief 
Tom  Koby,  claiming  he  used  her  as  a 
scapegoat  in  the  unsolved  killing.  Amdt 
was  the  first  investigutor  at  the  crime 
scene. 

NEW  MEXICO  - The  city  of  Albu- 
querque has  filed  papers  in  state  Dis- 
trict Court  alleging  tliul  a home  in  the 
North  Valley  section  is  a “public  nui- 
sance” that  violates  housing  codes  and 
should  be  cleaned  up  or  forfeited  to  the 
city.  The  city’s  case  outlines  u list  of 
police  reports  involving  the  home 
where  on  several  occasions  cocuine, 
marijuana,  heroin,  syringes  and  other 
drug  paraphernalia  were  found. 

OKLAHOMA  — Highway  Patrol 
troopers  would  go  from  being  the  worst 
paid  state  police  in  the  nation  to  24lh 
place  under  legislation  passed  by  the 
state  House  in  May.  The  bill  will  in- 
crease average  troopers’  wages  by  22,8 
percent,  or  $7,150  per  year.  Officials 
hope  the  raises  will  help  stanch  the  drain 
of  trained,  experienced  officers  who 
leave  for  better-paying  jobs  with  other 
agencies. 

Michael  Fortier,  an  Army  buddy  of 
Oklahoma  City-bomber  Timothy 
McVeigh,  was  sentenced  to  1 2 years  in 
prison  on  May  27  for  failing  to  tell  au- 
thorities about  the  plot  to  blow  up  the 
Federal  building,  hiding  evidence,  ly- 
ing to  the  FBI  and  trafficking  in  stolen 
guns  to  help  pay  for  the  bombing  that 
killed  168  people  on  April  19,  1995. 
Fortier  was  also  fined  $200,000  and 
ordered  to  repay  $4,001  to  an  Arkan- 
sas gun  dealer  whose  weapons  were 
stolen. 

TEXAS  — The  tnal  has  begun  for  re- 
tired San  Antonio  police  Sgt.  Harold 
Flammia  Jr.,  who  wielded  broad  politi- 
cal influence  as  president  of  the  city's 
police  union.  Flammia.  53,  is  charged 
with  looting  some  $500,000  from  a 
city-funded  union  legal  defense  fund  by 
commanding  bribes  and  kickbacks 
from  lawyers  who  operated  the  pro- 
gram. Larry  Souza,  the  lawyer  who  held 
the  $900,000  contract,  is  expected  to 
be  the  Federal  Government's  star  wit- 
ness. He  pleaded  guilty  last  July  to  con- 
spiracy charges  as  part  of  plea  bargain 
deal.  James  Champion,  the  police  union 
lawyer  at  the  time,  is  accused  of  laun- 
dering the  bribes  and  kickbacks  through 
his  law  firm. 

Garland  Police  Officer  Gerald  W 
Coleman  has  been  placed  on  paid  leave 
following  his  arrest  for  allegedly  cut- 
ting off  another  motorist  on  May  3 and 
beating  him  up  during  an  ensuing  traf- 
fic altercation.  Coleman,  a motorcycle 
patrolman,  was  off  duty  at  the  lime  of 
the  incident.  The  other  driver,  Joseph 
Quinton.  30,  said  that  Coleman  was  tail- 
gating him,  so  he  stopped  short 
Coleman,  he  says,  then  cut  him  off.  got 
out  of  his  truck,  and  hit  him  in  the  chest, 
knocking  him  off  his  feet.  Coleman  has 
no  record  of  disciplinary  actions. 

The  Denton  County  Shcnff ’s  Office 
has  received  a grant  of  $50,187  from 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  offset 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  last 
year  to  incarcerate  illegal  aliens. 

Paroled  killer  Wesley  Wayne  Miller 


will  live  in  a one-man  cell  in  the  Tarrant 
County  Jail  for  six  months,  leaving 
only  under  escort  to  attend  counseling 
or  a job.  He  will  be  hooked  up  at  all 
times  to  un  electronic  monitor  und  a 
satellite  tracking  device  that  will  log  his 
location  every  four  seconds.  In  addi- 
tion. he  must  wear  u pager.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  Miller  will  be  transferred 
to  a halfwuy  house  or  permitted  to  live 
in  the  community.  The  monitoring  und 
restrictions  will  apply  until  2007  when 
his  parole  ends.  Miller  was  convicted 
16  years  ugo  of  slabbing  and  mutilat- 
ing a high  school  classmate. 


ALASKA  — The  320-member  An" 
chorage  Police  Department  Employees 
Association  voted  this  month  to  uffili- 
utc  itself  with  the  National  Association 
of  Police  Organizations. 

CALIFORNIA  — A lawsuit  challeng 
ing  a law  that  allows  peace  officers  to 
sue  people  who  file  malicious  com- 
plaints against  them  hus  been  settled  by 
the  ACLU  and  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  officer  who  brought  it.  Officer 
Richard  Gibson  agreed  not  to  file  a 
defamation  lawsuit  against  motorist 
Jason  Kaldani,  while  Kalduni  agreed  to 
drop  his  own  Federal  suit  aguinst  the 
officer.  ACLU  senior  staff  counsel 
David  Schwartz  said  the  law  is  still 
unconstitutional  and  is  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged again  in  the  future. 

HAWAII  — Sophisticated  new  explo 
sivcs-detcction  equipment  is  being 
added  to  security  checkpoints  at  Hono- 
lulu International  Airport.  Officials  said 
five  Explosives  Trace  Detectors  were 
installed  in  mid-May,  at  a cost  of 
$300,000  each,  and  more  will  be  added. 

IDAHO  — A Federal  judge  on  May 
14  dismissed  involuntary- manslaughter 
charges  against  FBI  sharpshooter  Lon 
Horiuchi  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Vicki  Weaver  during  an  1 1 -day 
standoff  and  shootout  in  1992  at  Ruby 
Ridge.  Honuchi  had  been  accused  of 
negligently  firing  the  shot  that  killed 
Weaver,  the  wife  of  while  separatist 
Randy  Weaver,  as  she  stood  inside  the 
couple's  remote  cabin.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Edward  Lodge  ruled  that 
Horiuchi  was  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  Federal  authority  and  was  hon- 
estly discharging  his  duties  when  the 
shooting  occurred. 

NEVADA  — The  Nevada  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial  was  dedi- 
cated in  Carson  City  on  May  1 3.  It  hon- 
ors 84  Nevada  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  since  1861 

WASHINGTON  — Spokane  County 
Sheriff  John  Goldman  on  May  1 2 called 
on  members  of  the  Washington  Asso- 
ciation of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs  to 
speak  out  against  paramilitary  groups 
and  lobby  for  laws  barring  their  activi- 
ties. Goldman,  whose  department  in- 
vestigated a series  of  bombings  and 
bank  robberies  in  1996  that  was  led  by 
members  of  a northern  Idaho  militia, 
said  such  groups  are  the  scourge  of  the 
1990s.  The  men  investigated  by 
Goldman's  department  were  convicted 
in  three  Federal  trials. 
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People  & Places 


Sheriffs 

bobby 

Maybe  it’s  Roy  Thornton’s  17 
years  as  a police  officer  in  England  — 
where  bobbies,  who  are  usually  un- 
armed, often  rely  on  the  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  quell  brewing  trouble  — that 
has  made  him  a success  in  his  new  ca- 
reer a Pasco  County,  Fla.,  sheriff's 
deputy. 

Or  perhaps  it's  the  clipped  British 
accent  that  causes  suspects  to  prick  up 
their  ears.  Thornton  mused  during  a 
recent  interview  with  The  St.  Peters- 
buig  Times.  "Everyone  says,  'Where  do 
you  come  from?”'  he  said,  ‘it’s  a great 
defuser.  It  gives  the  participants  some- 
thing else  to  think  about.” 

Thornton.  55,  recently  marked  the 
end  of  his  first  year  as  a Pasco  County 
deputy  by  being  promoted  to  detective 
in  the  property  crimes  unit.  It’s  his  sec- 
ond policing  career,  one  that  follows  his 
long  stint  with  the  London  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  where  in  the  1970s  he 
handled  such  high-profile  cases  as  the 
attempted  kidnapping  of  Princess 
Anne  and  a hijacking  at  Heathrow  In- 
ternational Airport. 

Thornton  was  only  17  years  old 
when  he  became  a member  of  a special 
patrol  group  working  out  of  Scotland 
Yard,  one  of  the  few  bobbies  authorized 
to  carry  a firearm.  After  he  retired  in 
the  late  1970s,  Thornton  moved  to 
Florida  to  escape  England’s  seemingly 
endless,  wet  winters.  “I  prefer  hot,”  he 
said  simply. 

Wanting  to  put  his  considerable  po- 
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lice  expertise  to  work  somehow  in  his 
adopted  country,  Thornton  volunteered 
as  a reserve  officer  with  the  Tampa 
Police  Department,  where  he  served 
until  he  was  tapped  to  join  the  Sheriff's 
Department. 

Sheriff  Lee  Cannon  said 
Thornton’s  status  as  a veteran  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  his  gentlemanly 
manner  make  him  "an  inspiration  for 
our  younger  officers." 

“With  the  English  brogue,  people 
are  — I wouldn’t  say  mesmerized  — 
but  just  very  interested  in  listening  to 
him,"  Cannon  said,  adding  that 
Thornton  has  applied  the  verbal  skills 
he  learned  as  an  English  police  officer 
to  defuse  many  potentially  explosive 
situations.  “A  lot  of  what  they  do  in 
dealing  with  people  is  through  verbal 
communication." 

Working  in  the  United  States  has 
given  Thornton  an  interesting  perspec- 
tive on  the  nature  of  crime  and  justice 
in  the  two  nations.  The  English,  he  says, 
"probably  arc  of  a mellower  temper. 
Here,  they  fight  at  the  drop  of  a hat." 

"I  think  people  in  England  have 
more  respect  for  law  enforcement  than 
they  do  here,"  he  observed.  “They  feel 
the  police  officer  is  there  to  help  them 
They  don't  consider  him  a threat  or  an 
enemy." 

If  Thornton  had  his  way.  he  said,  he 
would  add  more  deputies  to  the 
Sheriff’s  Department.  “When  I came 
here,  I couldn’t  believe  how  short  you 
are  for  deputies,"  he  told  The  Times. 
“It’s  egregious  to  have  to  wait  an  hour 
or  more  for  a deputy  to  arrive.  How 
it  is  no  deputy’s  been  severely  injured 
or  killed,  1 don’t  know." 

Heading 

west 

Former  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Police 
Chief  Joseph  Polisar  will  take  com- 
mand of  the  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  Po- 
lice Department,  on  June  1,  replacing 
Stanley  Knee,  who  left  the  agency  last 
year  to  become  police  chief  in  Austin. 
Texas. 

Polisar,  46.  was  unceremoniously 
dropped  as  Albuquerque's  police  chief 
last  October,  when  Mayor-elect  Jim 
Baca  decided  to  choose  his  own  top 
cop.  His  selection  in  Garden  Grove 
ended  an  eight-month  search  for  Knee's 
successor. 

In  his  last  several  months  in  Albu- 
querque, Polisar’s  administration  had 
been  dogged  by  a controversial  report 
on  civilian  oversight  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, which  stirred  up  a noisy  pub- 
lic debate  about  police  misconduct  and 
prompted  the  city  to  study  the  possibil- 
ity of  impaneling  a citizen  review 
board.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Polisar  is  credited  with  increasing  the 
number  of  officers  on  the  department 
as  well  as  implementing  community 
policing  programs  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement programs  against  drugs  and 
gangs. 

Polisar’s  new  post  means  his  posi- 
tion as  sixth  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice is  secure.  Polisar  lost  his  job  shortly 
after  being  elected  to  the  post  at  the 
lACP’s  annual  conference,  he  had  six 
months  to  find  a new  position  or  relin- 
quish the  elected  office,  which  eventu- 
ally leads  to  the  1ACP  presidency. 

A 46-year-old  native  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  Polisar  spent  his  entire  law  en- 
forcement career  with  the  Albuquerque 


Police  Department,  which  he  joined  in 
1977.  He  was  named  chief  in  1994. 

Polisar  has  a bachelor's  degree  in 
management  from  the  University  of 
Phoenix,  and  is  also  a graduate  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  and  the  FBI 
National  Executive  Institute.  In  1995, 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Human  Rights  Award,  and  in  1996, 
he  received  the  NAACP  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  "Keep  the  Dream  Alive" 
Award. 

Roots  of 
recidivism 

Kenneth  J.  Lenihan,  a sociologist 
at  who  conducted  landmark  research 
into  recidivism,  died  May  25  of  a heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  69. 

Lenihan,  who  was  retired  from  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  where 
he  taught  from  1980  to  1995,  was  noted 
for  his  research  into  socioeconomic  fac- 
tors behind  recidivism,  primarily  his 
Life  Project,  which  was  conducted  in 
Baltimore  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  early  1970s. 

The  project  measured  whether  and 
to  what  extent  giving  jobs  or  money  to 
recently  released  offenders  would  af- 
fect their  chances  of  becoming  repeat 
criminals. 

The  project  also  formed  the  basis  of 
a 1980  book  co-authored  by  Lenihan, 
“Money,  Work  and  Crime,"  which  has 
since  gained  a reputation  as  a standard 
work  in  the  field. 

Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  John  Jay. 
Lenihan  worked  as  a researcher  at  Co- 
lumbia University's  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  at  the  Vera  Institute 
of  Justice  in  New  York,  and  for  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  in 
Washington. 

He  wrote 
the  book 

Fred  E.  Inbau.  whose  techniques 
for  interrogating  suspects  and  wringing 
confession  from  suspects  became  the 
textbook  standard  for  detectives,  died 
May  25  at  a hospital  near  his  Chicago 
home.  The  longtime  law  professor  at 
Northwestern  University  was  89. 

lnbau's  methods  relied  on  present- 
ing a mass  of  damaging  facts  in  order 
to  persuade  criminals  that  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  confess.  Another  tech- 
nique employed  subtle  psychology  in 
dealing  with  crimes  as  passion,  such  as 
spousal  murders.  Both  methods  in- 
structed police  to  replace  strong-arm 
tactics  prevalent  in  the  1930s  with  de- 
ceit, deception  and  even  outright  lies 
to  extract  confessions  from  suspects. 

After  gaining  a reputation  as  a mas- 
ter of  interrogation.  Inbau  was  often 
frequently  called  upon  by  police  to 
question  suspects,  which  he  did  with 
relish.  In  cases  where  a man  was  sus- 
pected of  killing  his  wife.  Inbau  would 
feign  sympathy  for  the  suspect’s  plight, 
even  shedding  real  tears  to  show  em- 
pathy with  him. 

Inbau  kept  detailed  notes  about  his 
techniques  he  used  in  the  course  of  an 
interrogation.  To  determine  which  were 
the  most  effective,  Inbau  would  inter- 
view the  pnson  after  conviction,  includ- 
ing one  of  a Death  Row  inmate  that 
occurred  just  three  days  before  his  ex- 


ecution. 

A former  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences,  Inbau 
revealed  many  of  his  methods  in  a se- 
nes of  1 8 articles  and  books,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  “Criminal  In- 
terrogations and  Confessions,”  which 
he  wrote  with  polygraph  pioneer  John 
E.  Reid 

The  book,  which  was  published  in 
1 962,  became  the  undisputed  primer  of 
police  interrogation.  It  also  was  cited 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  evidence  of 
why  suspects  were  entitled  to  be  read 
their  rights  before  questioning.  The 
notoriety  that  the  Court's  Miranda  de- 
cision attached  to  lnbau’s  work 
prompted  him  to  become  one  of  the 
decision’s  most  scholarly  foes  and  led 
to  his  forming  the  Americans  for  Ef- 
fective Law  Enforcement. 

Inbau  was  one  of  the  first  academi- 
cians who  broke  the  barrier  of  suspi- 
cion that  was  prevalent  among  police 
and  prosecutors  in  the  1930s.  His  in- 
terest in  forensic  science  began  when 
the  New  Orleans  native  came  to  North- 
western to  study  for  an  advanced  de- 
gree. One  day  he  stumbled  onto  the  law 
school’s  Scientific  Crime  Detection 
Laboratory  and  became  so  fascinated 
with  the  operation  that  he  joined  its  staff 
in  1933. 

The  forensic  laboratory  had  been 
established  in  1929  following  the  St. 
Valentine's  Day  Massacre,  but  in  1938, 
the  facility  was  turned  over  to  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department,  and  Inbau 
served  as  its  first  director  until  1941 
He  spent  four  years  as  a trial  law- 
yer before  joining  the  Northwestern  law 
faculty  in  1948.  Over  the  next  five  de- 
cades, Inbau  specialized  in  teaching, 
developing  and  demonstrating  effective 
interrogation  techniques  that  earned 
him  his  place  as  a law  enforcement  in- 
novator. 

Freedom 

fighters 

Five  law  enforcement  officers 
whose  efforts  resulted  in  freedom  and 
safety  for  three  girls  who  had  been  ab- 
ducted from  their  homes  were  honored 
this  month  as  recipients  of  the  Officer 
of  the  Year  Award  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children  Investigations. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  pre- 
sented the  award,  which  is  given  by  the 
Justice  Department,  to  Phoenix  police 
detectives  Christina  Metelski  and 
Billy  Soza.  Insp.  Jose  Berrios  Torres, 
chief  of  Interpol’s  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  bureau  and  Interpol  agents  Ismael 
Cintron  and  Cesar  Nieves,  along  with 
San  Diego  police  Sgt.  Jim 
Munsterman.  for  their  successful  ef- 
forts in  two  separate  cases. 


Metelski  and  Soza  were  honored  for 
their  yearlong  effort,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary 1996,  to  find  and  return  two  Phoe- 
nix girls,  ages  5 and  6,  who  had  been 
abducted  by  their  non-cuslodial  father 
and  taken  to  Mexico.  Metelski  asked 
for  Soza's  help  after  realizing  the  need 
for  a Spanish-speaking  undercover  in- 
vestigator. Soza,  who  works  with  the 
PPD's  Special  Assignments  Unit, 
learned  that  the  abductor  was  living 
with  two  girls  at  a marijuana  ranch  near 
Durango. 

After  months  of  intricate  negotia- 
tions through  normal  law  enforcement 
and  diplomatic  channels,  the  two  offic- 
ers persuaded  Senator  John  McCain 
of  Arizona  to  put  pressure  on  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  intervene.  In  Janu- 
ary 1997,  the  Federal  Judicial  Police 
stormed  the  ranch,  where  the  girls  were 
found  locked  in  a small  house  — dirty 
and  malnourished,  but  otherwise  un- 
harmed. Eleven  days  later,  the  girls 
were  returned  to  their  mother  in  Phoe- 
nix. 

A child-abuse  complaint  in  Puerto 
Rico  led  to  the  discovery  of  a fraudu- 
lent birth  certificate  — a case  that  was 
investigated  by  Berrios,  Cintron  and 
Nieves,  and  resulted  in  the  reunion  of 
Crystal,  an  8-year-old  girl  who  had 
been  abducted  at  the  age  of  just  14 
months,  with  her  birth  parents  last  Janu- 
ary. 

DNA  testing  was  used  to  prove  that 
the  woman  who  claimed  to  be  the  girl's 
mother  was  not  related  to  her  and  to 
establish  the  identity  of  Crystal's  birth 
parents.  Dogged  investigation  by 
Cintron  and  Nieves,  including  a meticu- 
lous search  of  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  data 
base,  led  to  Crystal's  real  parents 

Through  NCMEC,  Berrios  sent  the 
girl’s  blood  samples  to  San  Diego  ser- 
geant Munsterman  for  DNA  compari- 
sons with  the  parents.  Once  paternity 
was  established,  a judge  ruled  that  the 
child  in  custody  was  Crystal,  who  now 
lives  with  her  father  in  Oregon. 

Also  honored  at  a Justice  Depart- 
ment ceremony  on  May  21.  held  to 
commemorate  the  15th  Annual  Na- 
tional Missing  Children’s  Day,  were 
Lieut.  Gerard  Therrien  of  the  Maine 
State  Police  and  Macon  County.  Ga., 
sheriff’s  Det.  . Michael  Frank,  both 
nominees  for  the  award. 

Reno  also  announced  the  publica- 
tion by  DoJ's  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  of  a 
guide  titled  "When  Your  Child  is  Miss- 
ing: A Family  Survival  Guide,”  which 
was  written  by  parents  whose  children 
have  turned  up  missing.  It  provides 
critical  information  for  families  to  use 
as  they  work  with  law  enforcement  to 
find  a missing  child.  OJJDP  is  distrib- 
uting the  guide  to  every  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agency,  as  well  as  to  child 
advocacy  groups. 
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Reaction  to  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
pursuits  is  upbeat  — but  tempered 


Court  weighs  life, 
liberty  & pursuit 

Cops  win  protection  against  Federal  suits 


Police  cannot  be  sued  under  Federal 
civil^rights  law  for  death  or  injury 
caused  by  high-speed  pursuits,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  unanimously  this 
month,  unless  there  was  clear  intent  by 
officers  to  inflict  injury. 

In  a clear  victory  for  law  enforce- 
ment, the  Court  rejected  claims  in  a law- 
suit filed  by  the  parents  of  a teen-aged 
passenger  on  a motorcycle  who  was 
killed  in  a police  pursuit  through  a resi- 
dential section  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
finding  no  intent  by  the  sheriff’s  deputy 
who  initiated  the  pursuit  to  hurt  or  kill 
the  youth. 

"Accordingly,  we  hold  that  high- 
speed chases  with  no  intent  to  harm 
suspects  physically,  or  to  worse  their 
legal  plight,  do  not  give  rise  to  liability 
under  the  14lh  Amendment"  and  Fed- 
eral civil-rights  law.  wrote  Justice 
David  Souter. 

The  case  stemmed  from  the  death 
in  1990  of  Philip  Lewis,  16.  who  fell 
off  the  motorcycle  as  it  attempted  to 
turn  and  then  tipped  over  during  a chase 
in  which  speeds  reached  a reported  100 
mph.  The  pursuing  cruiser,  driven  by 
Sacramento  County  Deputy  James  E. 
Smith,  struck  Lewis,  throwing  him  70 
feet.  The  boy  was  pronounced  dead  at 
the  scene. 

Lewis’s  parents  sued  the  county  and 
Smith,  asserting  that  officers  who  reck- 
lessly pursue  a fleeing  vehicle  through 
city  streets  or  on  freeways  can  be  held 
liable  for  the  damage,  injuries  or  death 
they  cause. 

The  U.S.  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
i.peals  agreed  with  the  parents,  ruling 


that  Smith  showed  a “reckless  disre- 
gard" for  life  when  he  undertook  the 
chase. 

California  law,  as  in  other  states, 
immunizes  police  against  lawsuits  aris- 
ing from  incidents  such  as  pursuits,  so 
attorneys  for  the  parents  instead  con- 
tended that  the  deputy  violated  the 
youth's  civil  rights,  thereby  making  a 
Federal  case  out  of  their  claim.  State 
laws  generally  protect  police  officers 
and  their  departments  from  being  sued 
in  state  courts,  provided  that  the  agen- 
cies have  clearly  delineated  policies  on 
pursuits. 

The  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with 
the  appellate  court,  saying  that  "only 
the  most  egregious  official  conduct" 
that  “shocks  the  conscience"  is  deemed 
a civil-rights  violation  under  the  Con- 
stitution, The  only  possible  exception 
would  occur  in  cases  where  police,  out 
of  “an  improper  or  malicious  motive," 
engage  in  activities  meant  "to  terror- 
ize. cause  harm  or  kill"  a suspect, 
Souter  wrote, 

Officers  are  "often  forced  to  make 
split-second  judgments,"  the  Justice 
added.  When  a suspect  attempts  to 
evade  police,  “an  officer’s  instinct"  is 
to  give  chase,  but  the  decision  to  pur- 
sue, while  perhaps  imprudent,  violates 
no  one’s  constitutional  rights,  Souter 
noted. 

Souter  said  the  deputy  “was  faced 
with  a course  of  lawless  behavior  for 
which  the  police  were  not  to  blame.” 
The  deputy,  he  added,  "had  done  noth- 
ing to  cause"  the  high-speed  driving  in 
the  first  place. 


Law  enforcement  reaction  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 
protecting  police  from  liability 
claims  stemming  from  vehicle 
pursuits  was  immediate  and 
favorable,  but  observers  contacted 
by  Law  Enforcement  News 
nonetheless  said  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  ruling. 

Robert  T.  Scully,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  which  represents 
220,000  sworn  law  enforcement 
officers,  said  that  under  the 
decision.  Federal  courts  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  second-guess, 
years  later,  the  decision  of  police 
officers  to  pursue  suspects. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has 
adopted  our  view  that  having  lower 
courts  substitute  their  judgment  for 
those  of  police  officers  on  the 
scene,  who  have  to  make  split- 
second  judgments,  is  an  extremely 
poor  way  to  make  public  policy,” 
Scully  noted. 

Gilbert  Gallegos,  president  of 
the  272,000-member  National 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  which 
filed  an  amicus  brief  on  behalf  of 
the  Sacramento  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  named  as  a defendant  in  the 
lawsuit,  said  he  hopes  the  ruling 
"will  discourage  further  lawsuits 
from  being  filed  against  law 
enforcement  officers  acting  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  and  their 
own  department's  policy." 

'This  death,  while  tragic,  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  officer,  but  that  of 
the  driver  of  the  motorcycle  who 
chose  to  endanger  his  own  life,  and 
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the  officers  pursuing  him,"  Gallegos 
said. 

Concern  over  liability  for 
accidents  stemming  from  a pursuit 
"should  not  be  a factor  in  whether  or 
not  police  officers  choose  to  pursue  a 
fleeing  suspect."  said  Marietta,  Go.. 
Police  Chief  Bobby  D.  Moody,  the 
current  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

In  its  decision,  the  Court  "properly 
recognizes  that  law  enforcement 
officers  are  not  the  ones  who  ure  to 
blame  for  police  pursuits,  and 
therefore,  should  not  be  held  liable 
for  accidents  that  result  from  them," 
Moody  stated 

Geoffrey  Alpcrt,  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  who  has  studied 
police  pursuits,  said  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  states  will  change  their 
laws  to  resemble  more  closely  the 
California  statute  that  exempts  law 
enforcement  from  liability  in  lawsuits 
arising  from  a pursuit,  provided  that 
adequate  policies  are  in  place. 

"Then  it  could  have  a devastating 
impact”  on  public  safety,  Alpcrt  told 
LEN.  "And  the  court  hinted  very 
strongly,  although  it  didn’t  use 
specific  language,  that  this  is  a state 
issue.” 

"Quite  frankly,  this  is  like  turning 
a kid  loose  in  a candy  store.”  opined 
Andy  Clark,  a Memphis,  Tenn.. 
attorney  who  filed  an  amicus  brief 
supporting  the  plaintiffs  on  behalf  of 
Solutions  to  the  Tragedies  of  Police 
Pursuits,  a group  based  in  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyo.,  that  urges  and  assists 
police  to  reduce  the  number  of 


pursuits  and  to  formulate  solid 
pursuit  policies. 

“What  the  Court  held  was  that 
the  correct  standard  to  be  applied 
was  the  'shocks-thc-conscicnce' 
standard;  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  shocks  my  conscience," 
said  Clark,  who  has  represented 
survivors  of  innocent  third  parties 
killed  in  the  course  Qf  police  chases 
in  several  liability  actions. 

Citing  statistics  from  Alpcrt’s 
research,  Clark  noted  that  "40 
percent  of  police  pursuits  end  in 
wrecks,  20  percent  end  in  injuries, 

1 percent  end  in  fatalities."  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  he  added,  recently 
estimated  that  a traffic  fatality 
arising  from  a police  action  occurs 
every  other  day,  underscoring  the 
danger  of  pursuits  to  the  public. 

“(Police  departments]  wouldn't 
let  a cop  shoot  at  a jaywalker  who 
ran  into  a crowd,  so  why  would 
you  let  somebody  drive  a 4.000- 
pound  car  at  60  mph  through  rush- 
hour  traffic?  Somebody's  going  to 
die,"  Clark  said. 

"I'm  not  purporting  to  say  that 
cops  don't  need  to  have  pursuit  us 
an  option."  Clark  added.  “The 
Court's  saying  this  is  not  inten- 
tional conduct,  and  I take  great 
issue  with  thut.  The  cop  is  sitting 
there,  he  intends  to  get  in  a chase, 
he  intends  to  push  the  accelerator 
down,  he  intends  to  catch  that  car, 
and  he  secs  everybody  else  and  he 
knows  there's  a danger  to  them. 

Why  shouldn’t  that  cop  be 
responsible  for  that?" 
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Community  policing  gets  a reluctant  vacation 

Seattle  PD’s  ongoing  manpower  shortage  continues  to  takes  its  toll 


The  ongoing  shortage  of  patrol  of- 
ficers at  the  Seattle  Police  Department 
has  claimed  another  victim  — Police 
Chief  Norm  Stamper’s  ambitious,  four- 
year-old  community  policing  program. 

In  an  unexpected  move  that  he  said 
was  made  reluctantly,  Stamper  on  May 
20  said  he  had  ordered  42  community 
policing  and  “school  emphasis"  offic- 
ers to  begin  handling  emergency  calls 
and  to  back  up  the  officer-strapped 
agency  during  the  traditionally  busy 
summer  months. 

Rebecca  Hale,  a Seattle  police 
spokeswoman,  said  the  move  is  only 
temporary  and  will  affect  32  commu- 
nity police  officers  and  10  school-em- 
phasis officers. 

Stamper  said  he  ordered  the  shift 
because  of  concerns  that  patrol  officer 
safety  is  being  jeopardized  as  the  de- 
partment grapples  with  the  ongoing 
shortage  of  officers,  which  has  reduced 
its  ability  to  provide  backup  and  has 
officers  racing  to  keep  up  with  9 1 1 calls. 

“It’s  a very  difficult  decision," 
Stamper  told  The  Seattle  Times.  “It  was 
very  tough  up  until  the  point  when  I 
concluded  officer  safety  is  affected." 

The  1,154-officer  agency  is  scram- 
bling for  ways  to  stretch  patrol  person- 
nel as  it  operates  at  approximately  10 
percent  below  its  authorized  strength. 
Officials  expect  as  many  as  170  offic- 
ers to  retire  over  the  next  18  months, 
and  many  of  them  are  expected  to 
sweeten  their  retirements  deals  by  opt- 
ing for  six-month  disability  leaves 


granted  by  the  state  fire  and  police  pen- 
sion board  to  officers  hired  before  Oc- 
tober 1977. 

The  situation  is  complicated  be- 
cause officers  on  disability  are  still  con- 
sidered officially  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment. preventing  the  department  from 
hiring  new  recruits  to  replace  them.  It 
takes  up  to  10  months  to  hire,  train  and 
deploy  new  officers.  Hale  told  LEN 
earlier  this  year.  [See  LEN,  March  15, 
1998.] 

The  move  is  a setback  for  Stamper, 
the  former  San  Diego  police  official 
who  made  the  agency-wide  implemen- 
tation of  community  policing  his  top 
priority  when  he  became  Seattle’s  po- 
lice chief  in  1994.  He  set  up  a $5.4- 
million  community  policing  bureau  to 
eventually  train  the  entire  department 
in  the  strategy. 

Hale  told  LEN  this  month  that  the 
department  now  is  understaffed  by 
about  119  officers,  with  62  of  the  un- 
filled positions  supposed  to  be  assigned 
to  regular  patrol  and  91 1 response.  Ear- 
lier this  year.  Stamper  sought  to  fill  that 
gap  by  transferring  12  detectives  and 
12  officers  assigned  to  other  units  to 
respond  to  91 1 calls. 

But  she  downplayed  the  move,  say- 
ing officers  are  often  redeployed  in  busy 
summer  months.  "Normally,  it’s  at  the 
discretion  of  the  precinct  captain,”  she 
noted.  "What  the  Chief  did  was  take  that 
discretion  away  and  said  they'd  be  part 
of  the  91 1 response  pool." 

One  “long-term  project”  community 


policing  officer  will  remain  in  each  of 
the  agency's  four  precincts.  Hale  said, 
and  commanders  have  been  given  the 
option  of  recalling  another  officer  as- 
signed to  long-term  community  polic- 
ing projects  "if  they  need  to,”  Hale  said. 

The  reassignments  mean  that  all 
long-term  projects  the  redeployed  of- 
ficers were  working  on  "are  going  to 
have  to  be  put  on  hold,"  Hale  added, 
“so  it  will  have  an  effect  on  those 
projects.” 

Civilian  crime-prevention  coordina- 


There  may  be  less  than  meets  the 
eye  when  suspects  are  picked  out  of 
lineups  by  eyewitnesses  to  their  alleged 
crimes,  according  to  a study  by  an  Iowa 
State  University  psychologist. 

ISU  psychologist  Gary  L.  Wells  and 
his  assistant,  Amy  L.  Bradfield,  con- 
ducted an  experiment  in  which  they 
found  that  the  amount  of  feedback  eye- 
witnesses receive  from  police  as  they 
view  lineups  or  mug  shots  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  accuracy  of  their  identifica- 
tion of  a suspect. 

Those  given  positive  feedback,  even 
during  the  course  of  casual  conversa- 
tions. are  more  confident  of  their 
choice,  according  to  a report  on  the  ex- 
periment published  in  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology.  Those  who  are 


tors  from  each  of  the  precincts  will  try 
to  lake  up  the  slack  left  by  the  depart- 
ing officers.  Hale  said,  'They'll  at  least 
be  able  to  maintain  some  continuity  on 
the  project." 

The  community  policing  officers  are 
to  begin  their  new  assignments  June  6; 
the  school-emphasis  officers  will  be 
reassigned  after  the  school  year  ends 
June  20,  Hale  added.  All  are  expected 
to  return  to  their  former  assignments  on 
Sept.  8,  she  said. 

Stamper  is  expected  to  outline  a plan 


given  negative  feedback  or  none  at  all 
are  less  sure  of  the  identification,  the 
researchers  found,  and  are  likely  to  be 
less  confident  witnesses  at  trial. 

In  the  experiment,  352  people  were 
shown  a grainy  videotape  from  a sur- 
veillance camera  of  a person  who  killed 
a store  security  guard.  They  were  told 
the  person  they  saw  had  shot  the  secu- 
rity guard,  and  were  asked  to  identify 
the  killer  in  mug  shots  or  in  a lineup. 

The  suspect  didn't  appear  either  in 
the  lineup  or  the  photographs,  but  all 
of  those  participating  in  the  experiment 
chose  a suspect  from  either  source. 
Those  who  were  told,  "Good,  you  iden- 
tified the  actual  suspect,"  were  far  more 
confident  in  their  choices  than  those 
who  were  told  that  the  suspect  was  ac- 


to  increase  staffing  in  his  budget  request 
later  this  summer.  Meanwhile,  the  de- 
partment is  slowly  adding  new  offic- 
ers, Hale  said.  Twenty-two  new  recruits 
arc  expected  to  complete  field  training 
next  month,  while  18  recruits  arc  cur- 
rently in  the  academy.  Another  class  of 
27  recruits  is  due  #o  begin  academy 
training  next  month,  while  in  the  fall, 
60  more  recruits  will  enter  training 
"We  arc  wrapping  up  (the  problem], 
but  the  lead  time  is  really  a killer,"  she 
said. 


tually  among  the  other  people  shown, 
or  who  were  told  nothing  about  whether 
they  had  selected  the  correct  suspect. 

“In  addition  to  being  more  confident 
of  their  choice  of  photographs,  they  also 
remembered  having  a belter  view  of  the 
culprit,  having  paid  greater  attention  to 
the  videotape,  having  had  an  easier  time 
making  the  identification  and  needing 
less  time  to  make  the  identification." 
the  report  said. 

It’s  not  apparent  how  often  police 
use  positive  reinforcement  in  the  form 
of  encouraging  comments  to  eyewit- 
nesses, Wells  said.  “We  only  know  that 
it  is  common  because  it  appears  in  trial 
transcripts  when  police  arc  carefully 
questioned  about  what  they  told  the 
eyewitnesses."  he  said. 


Do  the  eyes  have  it? 

Perhaps  not,  when  it  comes  to  eyewitness  evidence 
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Not-so-gentle  persuasion: 
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First  glimmer  of  light  shed  on  use-of-force 
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of  26  and  30  and  declines  thereafter." 

the  report  stated. 

H One  finding  appears  to  contradict 
claims  that  more  educated  officers  are 
less  likely  to  resort  force.  The  study 


found  that  officers  with  1 2 years  of  edu- 
cation or  less  are  most  likely  to  use 
force  of  any  type,  but  it  also  found  that 
officers  with  college  degrees  were  in- 
volved in  more  uses  of  physical  force 
than  officers  with  less  than  12  years  of 


education.  “Clearly  this  is  an  area  which 
is  worthy  of  further  study."  the  report 
said. 

U Preliminary  data  covering  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1997  found  that  sub- 
jects between  the  ages  of  21  and  30 


international  association  of 


i AW  ENFORCEMENT  planners 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PLANNERS 
1998  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 

October  4-9.1998 

Howard  Johnson  Plaza  Hotel.  Everett  Washington 
Theme:  Measuring  a Evaluating  Results 

Conference  Registration:  Prior  to  August  1:  $250.00;  after  August  1 $275.00, 
after  September  15  $325  00.  non-members  add  $30  00  to  each  fee 
Daily  fee:  $45  00;  non-members:  $55.00 

Presenters  from  Canada  the  United  Slates  andAustralia  offer  a range  of  learning  opportunities  related  to  evaluation  methodologies  experiences 
and  the  consequences  of  failing  to  plan  and  evaluate  Presentations  include  aspects  ol  evaluation  processes,  and  evaluation  strategies  associ- 
ated with  a myriad  ol  topics  such  as  organizational  change,  corporate  services,  citizen  surveys,  problem-solving,  youth  justice,  community 
conferencing,  performance  evaluations,  and  traffic  safety  Other  sessions  include  building  a web  site,  grant-writing  and  prepanng  annual 
report 

For  information,  contact  Snohomish  County  Sheriffs  Office.  Everett.  WA;  Deputy  Troy  Jess;  Telephone;  (425)  388-3829;  Fax:  (425)  388- 
3885.  Or  visit  the  IALEP  web  site  at  www.dps.state.ak.us/lalep 


were  the  predominant  users  of  force 
against  police  officers.  Subjects  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5 1 and  80  "also  had 
measurable  uses  of  physical  force 
against  police  officers." 

In  61  reported  cases  of  subjects  us- 
ing chemical  force  such  as  Mace  or 
pepper  spray  against  a police  officer, 
in  38  percent  of  the  cases,  the  perpetra- 
tors were  20  years  old  or  younger  Eight 
person  of  all  chemical  uses  of  force 
against  police  officers  during  the  re- 
ported period  were  by  children  age  10 
or  younger. 

H The  largest  number  of  incidents 
reported  to  the  project  — 1.115  — 
yielded  no  injury  to  male  officers.  Mi- 
nor injuries  were  sustained  in  173  inci- 
dents. most  frequently  when  male  of- 
ficers applied  physical  force.  Only  10 
major  injuries  were  reported,  most  of 
which  occurred  as  a male  officer  ap- 
plied physical  force 

«D  In  what  the  study  called  one  of 
"the  most  striking"  findings  culled  from 
the  data,  it  found  that  force-related  com- 
plaints were  rare  "when  such  com- 
plaints are  viewed  as  a function  ot  total 
police  use  of  force  in  a given  year."  Of 
the  2.436  usc-of-force  incidents  re- 
ported to  the  project  »n  1996.  only  nine 
resulted  in  complaints  against  officers. 
In  1997.  there  were  II  complaints  out 
of  1,536  force  incidents  reported. 

The  report  will  be  released  annually 
and  will  include  more  detailed  infor- 
mation as  the  pool  of  agencies  submit- 
ting data  steadily  increases,  said 
Henriquez. 

James  J.  Fyfe.  a professor  of  crimi- 


nal justice  at  Temple  University  and  a 
recognized  expert  on  police  use-of- 
force  issues,  said  he  was  disappointed 
with  the  report,  which  he  said  does  little 
to  help  police  managers  assess  police 
or  practice.  "This  study  involves  good 
intentions  and  great  effort  — and  may 
be  a start  — but  it  tells  us  little  about 
force  that  can  be  generalized  or  applied 
to  police  formulation  and  evaluation," 
he  said. 

The  project’s  biggest  flaw  is  in  its 
methodology,  said  Fyfe,  a former  New 
York  City  police  lieutenant  "There  are 
21,000  police  agencies  in  the  U S To 
know  anything  about  them  or  their  prac- 
tices, one  would  have  to  select  a strati- 
fied random  sample  of  police  agencies. 
Instead,  the  1ACP  used  five  police  de- 
partments in  each  of  seven  states,  and 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  these 
agencies  are  urban,  rural,  suburban  or 
state  level,  who  lives  in  them;  or  how 
much  crime  or  violence  characterizes 
them.  Thus,  there  is  no  way  that  any- 
body could  regard  this  study  as  the  cre- 
ation of  ‘an  omnibus  information  sys- 
tem and  data  base  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions about  the  use  of  force  for  the 
nation  as  a whole,'  as  is  asserted  (in  the 
report].”  Fyfe  told  LEN. 


What  the  upwardly 
mobile  cop  is  reading. . . 

No  surprise  — 
it’s  Law  Enforcement  News. 


New  Directions  From  the  Field: 


Victims’  Rights  and  Services 
for  the  21st  Century 


New  Directions  is  a comprehensive  report  on  victims’  rights  and  services  that  chronicles  the 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  the  victims'  field  and  outlines  what  we  as  a society  should 
strive  to  achieve  for  crime  victims  in  the  2 1 st  century.  The  document  contains  approximately 
250  recommendations  targeted  to  nearly  every  profession  that  comes  in  contact  with  crime 
victims,  from  criminal  justice  practitioners  to  victim  assistance,  health  care,  mental  health,  legal, 

’ educational,  faith,  news  media,  and  business  communities.  It  also  contains  scores  of  promising 
practices,”  that  are  transforming  victim  services  in  America  today.  The  document  is  the  first 
comprehensive  plan  regarding  how  the  nation  should  respond  to  crime  victims  since  the 
1982  Final  Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime. 


Although  the  report  and  recommendations  represent  views  from  the  field,  the  development  of  New  Directions  was 
supported  by  the  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime  (OVC)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 


New  Directions*  is  available  from  the  OVC  Resource  Center.  To  obtain  a copy,  please  call 
the  Resource  Center  at  800-627-6872  or  send  an  e-mail  to  askncjrs@ncjrs.org . 

* Copies  are  free,  with  a nominal  charge  for  postage  and  handling. 

$6.00lcopy  for  First  Class  Postage.  $4.00/copy  for  Book  Rate  Postage. 
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98-percent  clean: 


FBI:  No  systemic  corruption  in  Indy  PD 


The  FBI  has  quietly  closed  its  in- 
vestigation into  alleged  drug-related 
corruption  within  the  Indianapolis  Po- 
lice Department,  a probe  that  began  last 
December  after  an  officer  was  charged 
in  the  shooting  death  of  a drug  dealer. 

Special  Agent  Wayne  Alford  of  the 
FBI's  Jndianapolis  field  office  an- 
nounced on  April  30  that  the  investiga- 
tion turned  up  no  evidence  of  systemic 
corruption,  calling  the  agency  “a  pretty 
clean  department." 

What  the  investigation  did  find. 
Alford  said,  was  a small  group  of  of- 
ficers who  had  committed  crimes  indi- 
vidually for  their  own  personal  gain. 
About  20  members  of  the  1 ,000-officer 
force  were  still  under  investigation  by 
the  bureau,  Alford  added. 

Alford  was  not  specific  about  the 


types  of  crimes  the  officers  may  have 
committed,  but  Police  Chief  Michael 
Zunk  said  about  half  of  the  allegations 
still  under  investigation  involved  drugs. 
Alford  added  that  FBI  agents  had  not 
compiled  enough  evidence  to  present  to 
prosecutors  for  a grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. 

A relieved  Zunk  said  the  FBI  probe 
had  vindicated  the  department,  which 
has  been  under  a cloud  of  controversy 
during  the  past  two  years  because  of  a 
string  of  incidents  of  alleged  police 
misconduct  and  criminality,  culminat- 
ing in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a drug  dealer 
allegedly  committed  by  Officer  Myron 
Powell  during  the  course  of  a robbery. 

*Tve  said  all  along  that  98  percent 
of  our  officers  are  clean,  hard-working 
officers,  and  this  proves  it."  Zunk  said. 


Dave  Young,  president  of  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  Lodge  No.  86,  which 
represents  Indianapolis  officers,  also 
said  the  investigation  confirmed  what 
he  has  always  believed  — that  corrup- 
tion is  not  a problem  within  the  agency 
"This  will  show  the  citizens  they  don’t 
have  a problem  with  corruption  in  their 
Police  Department,  and  we  can  go  back 
to  our  job,  which  is  policing  the  streets. 
We’re  ready  to  go  back  to  business." 

The  murder  allegedly  committed  by 
Powell  prompted  the  1PD  to  review  its 
hiring  policies,  specifically  the  psycho- 
logical tests  taken  by  recruits  and  the 
procedures  used  to  weed  out  undesir- 
able candidates. 

"You  always  review  policies  when 
there’s  such  an  egregious  situation  as 
this,"  said  an  IPD  spokesman.  Lieut. 


Tim  Horty.  "But  1 think  Chief  Zunk  has 
determined  the  policies  are  already  in 
place.” 

"We  looked  at  the  history  of  this 
guy — should  he  huve  been  here,  should 
he  not  have  been  here,"  Horty  told  I aw 
Enforcement  News.  "We  went  through 
a lot  of  scrutiny.  There  were  (officials] 
within  the  department  that  recom- 
mended he  not  be  allowed  to  continue 


his  employment  with  the  IPD  because 
of  what  w as  observed  during  his  ucad- 
cmy  und  field  training.  For  whatever 
reason.  (Powell]  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on.” 

The  department's  own  internal  in- 
vestigation into  the  allegations  is  nearly 
complete,  Horty  said,  adding  that  no 
date  has  yet  been  set  for  Powell's  mur- 
der trial. 


Dotting  their  eyes, 
crossing  their  fingers 

Laser-sight  “dots"  have  NYC  cops  worried 


Holiday  for  burglars  appears 
to  be  over  in  Albuquerque 


The  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Police 
Department  is  hoping  that  its  newly 
revived  burglary-investigation  squad 
will  reduce  the  number  of  break-ins  in 
the  city,  which  have  increased  sharply 
since  the  agency  disbanded  a similar 
unit  nearly  four  years  ago. 

Early  indications  are  that  the  unit 
of  16  detectives,  which  has  been  oper- 
ating under  orders  from  acting  Police 
Chief  Chris  J.  Padilla  since  April  1.  is 
well  on  its  way  toward  having  a posi- 
tive impact. 

Members  of  the  unit  have  made 
more  than  70  felony  arrests,  including 
those  of  two  suspects  in  a string  of  bur- 
glaries, and  have  sent  about  65  cases 
to  the  Bernalillo  County  District 
Attorney's  Office  for  prosecution,  The 
Albuquerque  Journal  reported  May  9 

It’s  the  first  time  the  department  has 
devoted  a unit  to  focus  on  burglary 
since  1994,  when  its  predecessor  was 
disbanded  and  its  officers  were  as- 
signed to  "Impact"  teams  in  each  of  the 
agency's  four  substations,  according  to 


Lieut.  Judd  Shaffer,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  new  unit. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between 
the  way  the  unit  operates  now  is  that 
one  detective  will  investigate  all  cases 
in  which  incidents  are  believed  to  in- 
volve the  same  suspect.  That  way, 
Shaffer  pointed  out.  the  cases  can  be 
presented  to  prosecutors  at  one  time, 
and  could  result  in  stiffer  penalties  for 
the  suspect. 

That's  a departure  from  the  way  the 
unit  used  to  work  in  the  past,  Shaffer 
added,  when  a detective  working  on  a 
burglary  case  in  one  part  of  the  city 
might  not  be  immediately  aware  that  the 
suspect  also  was  accused  of  crimes  in 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

"The  idea  is  that  (byl  being  central- 
ized. we  see  it  all  — and  we  can  coor- 
dinate our  cases  much  better,"  Shaffer 
told  the  newspaper 

The  new  unit,  which  will  operate 
from  the  Police  Department’s  down- 
town headquarters,  is  responsible  for 
investigating  all  home,  business  and  car 


burglaries  reported  in  Albuquerque  It 
also  handles  all  felony  larceny  cases, 
including  shoplifting  incidents.  Cur- 
rently. it's  asking  citizens  for  informa- 
tion about  a stnng  of  nearly  a dozen 
burglaries  in  the  Northeast  Heights  sec- 
tion in  which  thieves  break  into  both 
the  cars  and  the  homes  of  their  victims. 

The  unit's  resurrection  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  city’s  move  to  community 
policing,  but  more  importantly,  to  slow 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  burglar- 
ies. The  number  of  burglaries  fell  from 
10.348  in  1991  to  8.199  in  1993,  when 
the  previous  burglary  unit,  begun  three 
years  earlier,  was  still  in  action.  That 
number  fell  to  7,235  — its  lowest  fig- 
ure in  a decade  — in  1994 

But  after  the  unit  was  absorbed  into 
the  Impact  program  in  late  1994,  bur- 
glaries started  to  climb  again,  with 
9,299  in  1996,  and  8.372  through  mid- 
December  1997 

'This  has  worked  in  the  past,  we 
have  the  statistics  to  prove  it.  and  I'm 
sure  it'll  work  again.”  Shaffer  said. 


Poll:  Americans  want  even 
tougher  gun-control  laws 


New  York  City  police  officials  are 
concerned  about  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  dangerous  incidents  involving 
"dotting,"  in  which  devices  that  emit 
red  laser  beams  arc  being  used  to  tar- 
get police  officers  or  civilians. 

The  number  of  "dotting"  incidents 
— in  which  officers  or  residents  are  hit 
with  a red  dot  of  light  emitted  from  la- 
ser sights  or  from  pointers  intended  for 
use  in  classroom  presentations  — sky- 
rocketed during  May.  according  to  po- 
lice. As  of  May  25,  15  such  incidents 
had  been  reported,  compared  to  just  13 
incidents  reported  citywide  in  the  pre- 
vious four  months, 

Arrests  were  made  in  21  of  the  28 
cases,  with  most  of  the  suspects  — 12 
of  them  under  the  age  of  1 8 — charged 
with  menacing  or  aggravated  harass- 
ment. Guns  were  recovered  in  three 
incidents,  police  told  Newsday  this 
month. 

Police  officials  say  they  arc  girding 
for  even  more  incidents,  especially  be- 
cause devices  like  red-dot  scopes  that 
can  be  attached  to  firearms  sell  for  less 
than  $90.  while  laser  pointers  cost  as 
little  as  $ 1 7,  making  them  easily  afford- 
able by  potential  pranksters.  Numerous 
Internet  sites  — one  of  which  calls  the 
devices  tools  of  "pure  intimidation"  — 
offer  a variety  of  models  at  a wide  range 
of  prices,  making  them  easily  acquired 
by  children. 

Officials  say  concerns  are  being 
raised  now  before  a tragedy  like  a 
shooting  occurs,  an  outcome  that  is  in- 
creasingly likely  because  a scary  dot- 
ting incident  can  prompt  an  officer  — 
thinking  he  is  being  targeted  by  an  as- 
suilant  — to  resort  to  deadly  force  to 


save  his  own  life  The  department’s  top 
command  issued  a memo  in  Februury 
to  alert  all  precinct  commundcrs  to  be 
aware  of  the  situation. 

"Whenever  they  occur,  we  investi- 
gate and  where  necessary,  we  will  make 
an  arrest."  said  Del.  Mark  Puttcrson.  an 
NYPD  spokesman.  "Basically,  our  ad- 
vicc  is  don't  buy  them.  They  can  have 
dangerous  consequences.  You  may 
point  it  ut  the  wrong  person  " 

Among  the  incidents  reported  to 
police  this  year: 

U A Harlem  woman  was  “dotted" 
and  then  shot  four  times  on  May  1 3. 

H T\vo  men  targeted  u high-ranking 
city  official  who  was  “dotted"  ns  he  sat 
in  his  home.  The  case  is  under  investi- 
gation by  the  NYPD  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion. which  provides  security  for  city 
officials. 

H A 21  -year-old  Bronx  mun  was  ar- 
rested May  25  and  charged  with  men- 
acing and  aggravated  harassment  after 
he  allegedly  drove  up  to  a police  van 
und  uimed  a luser  dot  at  the  heud  of  a 
female  police  officer. 

H A 22-year  Queens  man  wus 
charged  with  menacing  this  month  af- 
ter he  allegedly  turgeted  the  driver  of  a 
police  car. 

H In  February,  a man  who  uspires  to 
be  an  auxiliary  police  officer  pushed  a 
woman  out  of  harm’s  way  after  she  had 
been  targeted  by  two  men  armed  with  a 
machine  pistol  equipped  with  a laser 
sight.  The  pair  of  assailants,  who  had 
fired  several  shots  but  missed  their  tar- 
get because  of  the  fast-thinking  Good 
Samaritan,  were  charged  with  attempted 
murder,  illegal  weapons  possession  und 
reckless  endungerment. 


A substantial  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. including  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  gun  owners,  approve  of  stricter 
gun-control  laws,  according  to  a recent 
survey  by  pollster  Lou  Harris,  but  a 
gun-lobby  spokesman  said,  in  effect, 
that  most  respondents  don't  know  what 
they’re  talking  about. 

In  a separate  survey,  the  Harris  or- 
ganization also  found  that  most  Ameri- 
cans favor  the  use  of  video  surveillance 
to  crack  down  on  motorists  who  run  red 
lights. 

Only  23  percent  of  the  1,011  adults 
who  were  canvassed  in  late  April  by 
Louis  Hams  and  Associates  expressed 
a desire  for  “less  strict  gun  control," 
compared  to  69  percent  who  favored 
"stricter  gun  control." 

More  than  half  — 57  percent  — of 
gun  owners  who  responded  to  the  sur- 
vey said  they  want  stricter  gun-control 
laws,  while  32  percent  of  them  favored 
relaxed  controls. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed were  in  favor  of  creating  more 
restrictions  on  handgun  ownership. 
Two-thirds  of  gun  owners  also  favored 


stricter  handgun  laws. 

The  percentage  of  Americans  who 
say  they  own  guns  is  dropping  rapidly, 
according  to  the  survey,  which  said 
about  32  percent  of  adults  currently 
have  guns  in  their  homes.  That  com- 
pares to  40  percent  in  1 996,  and  48  per- 
cent in  1973. 

The  poll  was  taken  about  a month 
after  a shooting  spree  by  two  boys,  ages 
1 1 and  1 3,  at  a Jonesboro,  Ark.,  middle 
school  that  killed  four  students  and  a 
teacher  and  wounded  10  others.  It  was 
conducted  before  last  month's  carnage 
at  a Springfield.  Ore.,  high  school, 
where  a 15-year-old  boy  allegedly 
opened  fire  in  a crowded  cafeteria,  kill- 
ing two  students  and  wounding  about 
20  others. 

Tanya  Metaksa.  chief  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
has  opposed  most  state  and  Federal  ef- 
forts to  pass  gun-control  laws,  said  most 
respondents  are  not  qualified  to  judge 
the  severity  of  current  gun-control  laws 
because  most  don't  know  what  laws  arc 
on  the  books. 

"This  poll  measures  the  sorrow  we 


all  feel  in  the  wake  of  a tragedy." 
Metaksa  told  the  Reuters  news  service. 
'There  is  nothing  more  strict  than  a to- 
tal ban.  and  that  is  the  current  law  in 
every  school  and  every  school  yard  in 
the  United  States," 

Another  poll  Hams  conducted  for 
Advocates  for  Highway  and  Auto 
Safety,  an  alliance  of  consumer,  health, 
safety  and  insurance  groups,  found 
widespread  support  for  the  use  of  video 
cameras  to  catch  drivers  running  red 
lights. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  1,000 
people  interviewed  by  the  pollster  be- 
tween late  March  and  early  Apnl  said 
the  problem  of  drivers  ignoring  red 
lights  is  so  pervasive  that  they  would 
support  statewide  crackdowns  that  use 
video  surveillance  at  stop  signs  and  traf- 
fic lights  Only  30  percent  disapproved 
of  such  a lactic. 

Sound  off  — in  the 
“Forum"  section  of  LEN. 


Yale  University 


Chief  of  University  Police 

Yale  University  is  seeking  candidates  lor  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
University  Police  Department  The  Chief  of  Police  ohms,  organizes 
directs  the  operations  of  a fully  empowered,  professional  po ^ force 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  University 
community  The  Department  has  74  sworn  Hlce  o,Jccrs 
siaffed  Communications/D  Is  patch  Center,  with  > budget  of  S6  million 
and  provides  police  protection  10  a campus  and  surrounding  wwj 
10,000  students  and  10.000  faculty  and  staff  who  are  located  in  more 
than  200  buildings 

The  position  requires  familiarity  with  police  practices  in  urban  selling 
including  community  policing,  demonstrated  effecUver^  in  working 
with  diverse  constituents,  understanding  of  ihe  special  circumsta 
which  influence  policing  m a large,  residential  university,  experience  widi 
strategic  planning  and  Interacting  with  policy  makers,  and  manageme 
experience  In  relating  to  a collective  bargaining  unit 
Qualifications  for  the  position  include  a Bachelor's  degree  fa™  » 
accredited  college  or  university,  at  least  eight  years  “ 

management  with  demonstrated  increases  in  responsibility. 
with  police  practice  in  urhan  sellings,  particularly  urban  campus  or 
other  non-profit  institutions 

Resumes  arc  electronically  scanned  and  must  have  Soum  Code 
EALW42508  indicated  on  all  correspondence  Interested  candidates 
please  mail  or  fa*  a cover  letter  and  scannable  resume  (plain  white 
paper.  12  point  standard  font,  no  graphics,  underlining 
or  ^staples)  to:  Ms  W McNeil.  Yale  University  DepL  of  I dunum 
Resources.  155  Whitney  Ave.  PO  Bo*  208256.  New  Haven.  CT  06520 
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Koenig: 


Community  policing,  LAPD  style 


By  Daniel  R.  Koenig 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Christopher  Commission  was  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  needed  to  embrace  a 
community-based  philosophy  of  policing. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  recommen- 
dation. yet  it  is  apparent  that  few  people  truly 
understand  community  policing,  or  at  least  they 
have  very  ideas  of  its  application. 

Community  policing  is  much  more  than 
another  “program"  or  fad.  It  truly  goes  to  our 
organizational  core  and,  in  fact,  is  the  philoso- 
phy by  which  we  carry  out  our  daily  duties.  In 
order  to  fully  appreciate  its  scope,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  community  policing  is 
also  the  most  recent  evolution  of  three  distinct 
models  of  policing  that  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States  over  the  last  half  century.  In  the 
1940s,  the  policing  model  most  common  in  this 
country  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "political" 
model.  Many  govcnynental  leadership  posi- 
tions, including  police  chiefs,  were  occupied  by 
people  directly  beholden  to  a city’s  political 
machine  for  their  position  and  livelihood.  This 
was  a period  rife  with  graft  and  corruption,  the 
existence  of  which  wus  condoned  directly,  or  at 
least  tacitly,  by  many  people. 

In  the  1950s,  many  communities  became 
dissatisfied  with  this  model  and  called  for  a new 
model,  one  free  of  conuption.  In  the  1960s  and 
through  the  1970s,  a model  evolved  that  we 
now  know  as  the  “professional"  model.  Jack 
Webb’s  television  series  "Dragnet,"  with  its 
"Just  the  facts,  ma’am,’  came  to  symbolize  this 
type  of  policing.  It  was  during  this  period  that  a 

(Captain  Daniel  R.  Koenig  is  commanding 
officer  of  the  Management  Services  Division  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  This  article 
is  based  on  a "Management  Paper"  prepared 
and  originally  published  by  the  division.) 


law  enforcement  code  of  conduct  and  uniform 
training  standards  became  the  foundations  of 
American  enforcement,  with  the  professional 
and  efficient  delivery  of  police  service  as  its 
ultimate  goal.  However,  there  was  also  an 
expectation  that  officers  would  not  associate  too 
closely  with  the  people  they  served,  an  obvious 
reaction  to  the  corruption  relationships  of  the 
earlier  model.  At  about  the  same  time,  much 
needed  equipment  and  technology  (cars,  radios, 
telephones  and.  later,  mobile  digital  terminals) 
began  to  arrive  on  the  law  enforcement  scene. 
These  tools  further  distanced  patrol  officers 
from  their  community  contacts.  Gradually,  the 
patrol  officers’  proactive  "problem-solving" 
approach  was  replaced  with  reactive  "call- 
handling." 

Same  goal,  different  means 

Today,  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century, 
law  enforcement  agencies  across  the  country  are 
in  hot  pursuit  of  a new  model  of  policing  that 
many  call  community  policing.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  that  model,  however,  are  as  varied  as 
the  agencies  themselves.  So  how  can  everyone 
be  seeking  the  same  goal,  even  as  the  methods 
they  use  are  so  different?  In  order  to  understand 
that,  one  must  look  at  the  change  process  itself. 

There  are  two  things  that  are  most  interest- 
ing in  the  evolution  of  law  enforcement  over  the 
past  50  years.  First,  one  can  see  that  community 
policing,  like  its  political  and  professional 
predecessors,  cannot  be  some  program  run  by  a 
few  people  out  of  a few  offices.  It  must 
permeate  the  entire  organization.  Just  like  the 
professional  model,  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar,  everyone  in  the  organization  must 
embrace  and  exhibit  community-policing 
behaviors  in  their  daily  work. 

But  it’s  the  second  aspect  of  this  evolution 
that  seems  to  be  causing  the  most  confusion, 


and  that  is  the  multiyear  gaps  that  exist  between 
these  three  organizational  models.  Someone 
didn't  just  flip  a switch  to  turn  the  political 
model  off  and  the  professional  model  on.  In 
fact,  it  took  several  years  of  pulling  away  from 
the  political  model  before  we  could  even  see  the 
professional  model  taking  shape.  These 


Over  the  past  25  years,  our  department  has  been 
a leader  in  pursuing  community-focused 
policing  programs.  The  Basic  Car  Plan  was 
predicated  on  the  concept  of  "territorial 
imperative"  and  sought  to  stabilize  the  deploy- 
ment of  officers  serving  each  community. 
Neighborhood  watch,  block  captains,  DARE 


The  fact  is  that  responsibility  for  community  policing  is  vested  in  about 
191  members  of  our  12,000-member  organization.  Supervisors,  detec- 
tives and  even  most  officers  feel  little  responsibility  for  its  success. 


transition  periods  are  usually  marked  by 
organizational  “don’ts,"  whereby  aspects  of  the 
old  model  are  identified  as  needing  to  be 
avoided  in  the  new.  Much  the  same  as  two 
people  in  a relationship,  one  partner’s  dissatis- 
faction with  the  other  is  usually  expressed  in 
terms  of  dislikes,  i.e.,  “I  don’t  like  this,"  or  "I 
don’t  like  that."  It  is  only  after  a period  of 
discernment  that  positive  expectations  for 
change  can  be  identified.  Because  organizations 
are  no  different,  we  find  ourselves  in  a period  of 
don  ts  that  can  lead  to  frustration  unless  one 
understands  the  dynamics  at  work.  It  simply 
takes  time  before  we  can  discern  the  “do’s"  of 
the  new  model.  This  gap  of  uncertainty  is  the 
period  we  are  currently  experiencing  in 
policing,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  healthy 
debate  is  occurring  on  what  the  "community” 
model  should  look  like.  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  changing  an  organization  is  little  different 
from  the  change  process  for  human  develop- 
ment. 

LAPD’s  “territorial  imperative” 

With  this  as  backdrop,  consider  community 
policing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
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Second  Phase  Reorganization: 


1)  Reduces  an  additional  level  of  iiunagemenl  between  ihe  Police  Chief  and  field  officers 

2)  Develops  an  Alta  structure  thal  truly  supports  field  operations 

3)  Places  all  Area  investigative  functions  under  one  command 

4)  Clearly  defines  primary  responsibilities  for  community  coordination 

H I!1***  Arca  Command'n8  Officer  in  direct  commumcalion  with  both  community  input  and  operational  response 
t»  establishes  responsibilities  for  security  service  coordination 

7)  Establishes  a more  functional  organization  fot  administrative  units  and  relieves  the  Area  Commanding  Officer  of  directly 
supervising  administrative  projects,  audits,  records  functions,  time  keeping,  volunteer  program,  etc 

8)  Establishes  the  Area  Commanding  Officer  position  as  primarily  accountable  for  all  operational,  support  and  administrative  functions 


and  a host  of  other  programs  have  been 
replicated  across  the  nation.  However,  each  of 
these  programs  existed  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  professional  model.  The  Christopher 
Commission  challenged  us  to  change  all  that 
and  provide  our  services  and  programs  with  a 
more  community-focused  philosophy  of 
policing,  including  the  establishment  of  true 
partnerships  between  our  department  and  the 
communities  we  serve.  From  that  recommenda- 
tion have  come  a number  of  organizational 
changes,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
Community-Police  Advisory  Board  (C-PAB) 
within  each  of  our  1 8 areas,  as  well  as  the 
assignment  of  Senior  Lead  Officers  (SLOs)  as 
full-time  community  activists  and  problem- 
solvers.  These  two  changes  have  been  tremen- 
dously successful  and  have  generated  wide 
support  within  our  communities  as  well  as 
among  this  city’s  leadership. 

Obstacles  to  success 

As  successful  as  these  programs  have  been, 
however,  the  current  deployment  of  SLOs  is  , 
limiting  our  progress  and.  if  left  intact,  will 
impede  our  efforts  to  realize  a goal  of  institu- 
tionalizing community  policing  throughout  our 
organization.  The  fact  is  that  responsibility  for 
community  policing  is  vested  in  about  191 
members  of  our  12,000-member  oiganization  — 
168  Senior  Lead  Officers,  18  area  captains,  four 
geographic  bureau  commanders  and  the  Chief 
of  Police.  Supervisors,  detectives  and  even  most 
officers  assigned  to  the  Basic  Car  Plan  them- 
selves feel  little  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
community  policing.  That  is  unacceptable  and, 
if  left  alone,  will  eventually  destroy  our 
opportunity  for  progress.  Community  policing 
simply  cannot  be  contained  in  a small  room 
within  each  area  from  which  the  SLOs  work 
each  day.  It  has  to  move  out  into  the  patrol  cars, 
into  the  detective  squad  rooms  and  into  our 
classrooms.  For  that  reason  it  is  imperative  that 
we  change  the  structure  of  our  Basic  Car  Plan 
deployment  and  of  area  commands  as  well. 

The  recent  department  reoiganization  was 
designed  to  accomplish  several  objectives.  First 
and  foremost,  it  removed  an  entire  layer  of 
bureaucracy  leaving  only  one  level  (bureaus) 
between  the  Chief  of  Police  and  each  area 
commanding  officer.  For  the  first  time, 
geographic  bureau  commanders  will  be  our 
critical  link  to  other  city  service  providers,  as 
well  as  in  the  community,  to  further  our  efforts 
toward  a more  holistic  approach  to  serving  our 
Continued  on  Next  Page 
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communities.  This  is  a significant  first  step 
toward  the  realization  and  coordination  of  a 
comprehensive,  multiagency  approach  to 
reducing  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  approach  will  involve  active  participation 
by  our  most  important  stakeholders,  the 
individual  residential  and  business  members  of 
the  community.  The  Community  Enhancement 
Program  that  we  initiated  several  years  ago  was 
in  fact  a pioneenng  step  toward  this  comprehen- 
sive approach.  While  there  were  several 
obstacles  to  its  success  in  the  past,  a similar  but 
expanded  and  more  collaborative  strategy  will 
become  a major  component  of  our  service- 
delivery  system. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  department 
reorganization  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  all 
specialized  detective  units  are  accountable  to  a 
single  command,  Operations-Headquarters 
Bureau.  Further,  the  activation  of  a Management 
Services  Division  places  all  our  major  staff 
work  under  one  consolidated  command.  All 
technology  efforts  are  similarly  consolidated 
under  the  Chief  Information  Officer,  as  are  all 
support  functions  under  the  Chief  Fiscal  Officer. 
In  keeping  with  this  effort  to  consolidate 
functions  and  reduce  unnecessary  layers 
between  service  providers  and  their  leadership, 
an  “Ideal  Area"  organization  chart  has  been 
developed.  By  moving  the  Captain  1 to 
Operations  Support  Division,  we  are  able  to 
place  all  area  operational  support  functions 
under  a single  command.  In  moving  the  General 
Investigative  Section  Lieutenant  1 position  to 
the  Administrative  Section,  direct  supervision  of 
all  area  administrative  tasks  is  removed  from  the 
area  captain  and  placed  directly  under  the 
lieutenant. 

With  this  structure  in  place,  specific 
responsibilities  can  be  assigned  to  each 
leadership  position,  such  as  making  the  Support 
captain  responsible  for  area  relationships  with 
the  local  business  community  and  the  Adminis- 
trative lieutenant  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  area’s  volunteer  program.  The  Community- 
Police  Advisory  Boards  will  continue  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  our  community  partnership  and  will 
continue  to  work  directly  with  the  area  captain. 
However,  the  new  organizational  structure  gives 
the  area  commanding  officer  direct  contact  with 
the  watch  commanders  who  are  immediately 
responsible  for  solving  the  problems  identified 
through  the  community  partnership  process. 

Basic  compatibility 

With  the  Ideal  Area  defined  (and  when  it  is 
in  place),  it  is  then  necessary  to  look  at  the 
Basic  Car  Plan  structure  and  ensure  its  compat- 
ibility with  our  goal  of  insiitutionalizing 
community  policing  in  this  city.  First  and 
foremost,  we  must  recognize  that  a Basic  Car 
consists  of  the  entire  service-delivery  system  for 
an  identified  community.  This  includes  the  nine 
Basic  Car  officers  as  well  as  “X-Cars”  (addi- 
tional units  fielded  to  handle  predictable 
workload  fluctuations),  foot  beats,  bike  details 
and  community  outreach  centers.  Other 
department  resources,  city  resources  and 
community  programs  support  the  Basic  Car’s 
efforts  in  each  community.  While  removing  the 
Senior  Lead  Officers  from  this  structure  may 
have  been  necessary  several  years  ago,  it  is  now 
time  to  examine  that  decision  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  community  policing  model. 

In  doing  so.  we  must  resist  the  temptation 
simply  to  form  a small  group  of  specialists  to 
resolve  a problem,  which  was  the  hallmark  of 
many  successful  programs  under  the  profes- 
sional model.  In  other  words,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  honestly  if  the  centralization  of  SLOs 
is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  our  long-term 
community  policing  goals.  In  order  to  answer 
that  question,  one  must  first  review  the 
emerging  tenets  of  community  policing,  which 
are:  a partnership  between  the  entire  Police 
Department  and  the  communities  we  serve,  with 
shared  pnonty-selting  and  decision-making; 
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Second  Phase  Reorganization: 

1 ) Eliminates  Ihe  split  face  concept  by  inicignain|  all  line  uniu.  i.c  X-C»n  and  Kxabtais  wiih  ihe  Basic  Ca» 

2)  Connects  Senior  Lend  Officers  lo  then  Buie  Car  and  rc-csiobluhci  them  as  peer  leaders  on  then  assigned  watch 

3l  Strengthens  the  Field  Training  Officer  program  by  Including  Police  Officer  IIUI's  In  ihe  training  of  P Ill  s.  P II  s and  P I s in  the  responsibilities  ol  the  Semoi  Lead  Offiori 

4)  Creates  a Basic  Car  Coordinator  position  at  a supervisory  level  who  will  coordinate  Department  resources  on  all  three  watches  and  attend  lo  community  problems 

5)  Tics  the  relationship  of  the  Basic  Cars  to  X-Carv  Foolbcals.  Bike  Details  and  Community  Out  Reach  Centers 

6)  Reestablishes  the  Department  s Community  Enhancement  strategics.  I e PACE 


territorial  imperative  with  operational  decen- 
tralization and  stability  of  personnel  assign- 
ments; a problem-solving  approach  to  our  daily 
work  rather  than  simply  responding  to  a variety 
of  incidents,  and  department-wide  orientation, 
in  which  every  member  of  this  organization  has 
“ownership"  in  the  success  of  community 
policing.  Clearly,  our  current  structure,  as 
popular  as  it  may  be  in  the  short  term,  simply 
cannot  accomplish  these  expectations  and 
involve  the  entire  department  in  this  new 
philosophy.  While  specialization  may  solve 
immediate  problems,  it  simply  cannot  change 
the  culture  of  an  entire  police  department 

Reintegrating  SLOs  into  the  patrol  function 
will  position  them  lo  lead  their  extended  Basic 
Cars  into  the  community-policing  model  of 
service  delivery.  The  SLOs  must  lead  the  other 
senior  officers  in  this  effort  and  teach  the 
younger  officers  — our  future  leaders  — how 
community  policing  works.  This  simply  cannot 
be  done  from  an  office  or  alone  in  the  front  seat 
of  a car.  Leadership  at  this  level  must  be 
exercised  in  the  company  of  one’s  peers. 

Equally  important,  SLOs  serve  as  valuable  peer 
leaders  on  their  assigned  watches  and  they  are 
accomplished  training  officers  who  will  round 
out  the  probationary  training  for  young  officers. 
The  redeployment  of  SLOs  to  Basic  Car  patrol 
duties  will  recapture  these  two  aspects  of  our 
service  delivery  which  have  been  conspicuously 
absent  under  the  previous  structure. 

In  a few  areas.  SLOs  have  remained 
deployed  in  patrol  and  in  those  areas  the 
reorganization  will  have  minimal  impact. 
However,  in  areas  where  SLOs  will  be  reluming 
to  patrol,  several  changes  in  responsibility  will 
need  to  occur.  In  either  case,  the  reorganization 
will  place  sergeants  in  the  position  of  coordinat- 
ing Basic  Cars.  Each  sergeant  so  assigned  will 
be  responsible  for  a minimum  of  two  Basic  Cars 
as  their  primary  (although  not  exclusive)  duly 
assignment  As  with  any  supervisor,  sergeants 
will  be  expected  to  respond  to  emergency  field 
situations  and  assist  as  needed.  However,  these 
would  be  only  short-term  interruptions  to  their 
main  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  full 
spectrum  of  service  delivery  for  their  Basic 


Cars.  This  upgrading  of  the  contact  point  from 
SLO  to  sergeant  will  bring  a more  seasoned 
officer  into  the  problem-solving  process,  while 
also  putting  supervisors  in  the  position  of 
overseeing  each  Basic  Car’s  service-delivery 
and  problem-solving  capabilities.  That  is  the 
proper  role  of  supervisors  who  are  trained  to  be 
successful  in  that  type  of  mission. 

Tradition  & transition 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  this  transition  is 
an  evolution,  not  a revolution.  These  reorgani- 
zations have  been  discussed  with  commanding 
officers  so  they  can  begin  thinking  about  the 
changes  they  will  make  and  plunnmg  the  change 
process.  Their  leadership  in  this  change  process 
will  be  critical  to  its  success. 

Migration  lo  the  Ideal  Area  was  expected  to 
be  achieved  city  wide  by  May  1998,  so  that  we 
would  not  be  dealing  with  change  issues  during 
the  peak  workload  of  the  summer  months  The 
Ideal  Basic  Car  will  take  longer,  in  that  it  cannot 
be  implemented  until  the  Ideal  Area  structure  is 
in  place  and  functioning  well.  Each  area 
commanding  officer  will  be  given  the  latitude  to 
prepare  his  or  her  command  for  this  change. 
When  they  feel  they  are  ready,  they  will  consult 
with  their  bureau  commanding  officer  to  ensure 


they  have  a solid  transition  plan.  Assuming 
there  is  concurrence,  they  will  obtain  approval 
from  the  Chief  of  Police  prior  to  transitioning. 
This  process  will  ensure  u carefully  crafted, 
area-specific  approach  to  a change  that  is 
critical  if  we  arc  to  truly  institutionalize 
community  policing  in  Los  Angeles. 

Tradition  holds  u high  place  in  our  law 
enforcement  culture,  but  we  must  also  be  awure 
of  our  responsibility  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
demands  of  a diverse  society.  Often,  this 
requires  personal  sacrifice  and  the  avoidance  of 
advocating  positions  predicated  upon  self- 
interest.  Our  efforts  at  community  policing  arc 
only  the  precursor  to  the  larger  pursuit  of 
community-based  government,  which  seems  to 
be  emerging  as  the  direction  of  the  future  in  this 
city.  If  that  inclusive  model,  which  will  embrace 
the  full  spectrum  of  governmental  services,  is  to 
develop,  it  is  critical  that  we  succeed  in  our 
community  policing  efforts.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  must  establish  an  organizational  structure 
that  allows  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  work  in 
partnership  with  ihe  communities  we  serve  and 
strive  continually  to  identify  and  implement 
better  ways  of  doing  business.  Anything  less 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  charge  "to 
protect  and  to  serve"  the  people  of  this  city. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

In  a special  LEN  interview,  Sylvester  Daughtry, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies,  tells  why 
there's  a lot  more  than  standard  stuff  to 
accreditation  as  we  wrap  up  the  20th  century 
— and  20  years  of  CALEA. 
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Rising  violence  by  the  mentally  ill 
seen  fueled  by  drugs  & alcohol 

Conventional  wisdom  may  not  be  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be 


Psychiatrists  have  long  held  that, 
despite  popular  belief,  the  mentally  ill 
are  no  more  violent  than  other  people. 
But  a new  report  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  appears 
to  contradict  that  belief,  and  which  cit- 
ing drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  as  fac- 
tors for  increased  rates  of  violence  by 
mental  patients. 

The  report,  which  was  published  in 
May  by  The  Archives  of  General  Psy- 
chiatry, a publication  of  the  AMA,  de- 
scribes findings  from  several  studies, 
including  one  that  found  patients  re- 
cently released  from  a hospital  stay  are 
no  more  violent  than  other  members  of 
their  community  — unless  they  have 
been  abusing  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Drug  addiction  and  alcoholism 
caused  rates  of  violence  among  mental 
patients  to  jump  up  to  fivefold,  while 
tripling  the  rate  of  violence  by  other 
people,  another  study  found.  The  ad- 
diction factor  is  a significant  finding, 
the  AMA  publication  noted,  because 
the  mentally  ill  are  nearly  twice  as  like 
as  other  people  to  be  alcoholics  or  drug 
abusers. 

The  study  published  by  the  AMA  is 
part  of  a wide-ranging  effort  funded  by 
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the  MacArthur  Foundation  to  find  out 
why  recent  reports  have  discovered  es- 
calating rates  of  violence  among  the 
mentally  ill  compared  to  the  general 
population  — a finding  that  contradicts 
previous  research  conducted  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s. 

“We  wanted  to  find  some  factors 
that  distinguished  which  patients  were 
at  higher  risk  of  violence,  and  substance 
abuse  turned  out  to  be  a key  distinc- 
tion," said  John  Monahan,  an  author  of 
the  AMA  report  who  is  a psychologist 
and  a law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

Acknowledging  the  long-held  pub- 
lic perception  that  the  mentally  ill  are 
more  violent  — a view  increasingly 
fueled  by  cinematic  portrayals  of  mur- 
derous psychopaths  on  random,  homi- 
cidal rampages  — Monahan  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  he  hopes  the  find- 
ings will  not  further  stigmatize  the  men- 
tally ill.  "We  hope  this  will  lead  people 
not  to  tar  everybody  who  is  discharged 
from  the  hospital  with  the  same  brush." 

The  types  of  violence  committed  by 
the  mentally  ill  were  largely  the  same 
as  those  committed  by  other  people, 
according  to  a study  of  1,000  patients 
discharged  from  hospitals  in  Pittsburgh, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  study  found  that  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  violence  committed  by  the 
mentally  ill  was  against  family  mem- 
bers or  friends,  while  only  14  percent 
involved  random  attacks  on  strangers. 

“These  findings  clearly  indicate  that 
public  fears  of  violence  on  the  street 
by  discharged  patients  who  are  strang- 
ers to  them  are  misdirected,”  Monahan 
commented. 

Another  study,  by  Bruce  Link,  a pro- 
fessor at  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health,  found  that  the 
mentally  ill  are  more  violent  if  suffer- 
ing from  paranoia,  and  certain  delusions 
and  hallucinations.  And  one  conducted 
by  Jeffrey  Swanson,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Duke  University 
Medical  Center,  showed  an  increased 


risk  of  violence  for  those  who  abuse 
drugs  or  who  stop  taking  medicines 
prescribed  to  treat  their  illnesses. 

Advocacy  groups  for  the  mentally 
ill  had  divergent  reactions  to  the  AMA 
report.  Mike  Faenza,  president  of  the 
National  Mental  Health  Association, 
the  nation’s  largest  and  oldest  mental- 
health  organization,  praised  the  report 
for  serving  as  a counter  to  "the  fictional 
and  highly  stigmatizing  images  propa- 
gated by  Hollywood  movie  studios  and 
New  York  ad  men. . ..  The  public’s  fear 
is  out  of  line  with  reality.” 

The  report  also  noted  the  importance 
of  providing  concurrent  mental  health 
and  substance-abuse  treatment  services, 
Faenza  told  The  Times.  Currently, 
people  tend  to  be  treated  for  one  or  the 
other,  and  rarely  for  both  at  the  same 
time,  he  pointed  out. 

“This  violence  is  preventable,"  said 
Laurie  Flynn,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111, 
an  advocacy  group  made  up  of  family 
members  of  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
But  lack  of  access  to  services  prevents 
many  from  getting  treatment  and  “is  a 
direct  contributor  to  the  criminalization 
problem.” 

"People  end  up  telling  us  it  is  easier 
to  get  your  relative  arrested  than  to  get 
them  treatment,"  she  said.  "It  is  a kind 
of  family  secret.” 

Dr.  E.  Fuller  Torrey,  a psychiatrist 
affiliated  with  the  alliance,  told  The 
Times  that  the  authors  of  the  AMA  re- 
port had  failed  to  draw  one  of  the  most 
important  findings  from  their  review  of 
the  data  — one  that  showed  mentally 
ill  people  who  underwent  hospitaliza- 
tion had  a 50-percent  reduction  in  the 
rate  in  violent  acts  in  the  year  follow- 
ing release.  Rates  of  violence  dropped 
by  54  percent  among  people  who  were 
both  mentally  ill  and  who  abused  drugs 
or  alcohol,  he  added. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  anyone 
has  shown  what  we  have  long  suspected 
— that  if  you  treat  mental  illness,  you 
can  reduce  violence,”  said  Torrey. 


Full-fledged  training 
due  for  part-time  cops 
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Mississippi  to  address  underprepared  officers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

was  using  the  part-timers  not  “to 
supplement,  but  to  supplant  [full-time] 
officers,"  Winter  told  LEN.  “It  was  not 
a good  situation." 

“My  idea  of  how  to  use  an  auxil- 
iary or  part-time  officer  is  put  them  in 
a cruiser  alongside  a certified  officer 
as  a support,  a backup  and  a partner," 
he  added.  *T  don’t  care  how  certified 
part-time  or  auxiliary  police  officers 
become,  I don’t  think  that  they  should 
be  out  there  by  themselves  carrying  on 
the  functions  and  duties  of  a law  en- 
forcement officer." 

The  program  will  attempt  to  accom- 
modate the  part-time  officers,  many  of 
whom  work  other  jobs.  The  course  will 
be  "self-paced."  said  May.  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  it  will  take  most  partici- 
pants 18  months  to  complete  the  re- 
quirement. Participants  also  are  likely 
to  be  required  to  attend  day-long  train- 
ing sessions  on  one  Saturday  each 
month.  May  added. 

The  state  will  cover  most  of  the  costs 
of  the  program;  the  officers'  share  will 
be  in  the  $200-5400  range.  May  said. 


The  board  is  also  creating  a dis- 
tance-learning platform  so  that  officers 
in  outlying  areas  of  the  state  "will  be 
no  more  than  30  minutes  driving  time 
away  from  a training  outlet,"  said  May. 
The  board  plans  to  contact  community 
colleges  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  act  as  hosts  for  the  training  sites. 

The  training  outlets,  which  will  be 
equipped  with  computers,  workbooks 
and  study  space,  may  also  be  set  up  in 
National  Guard  armories  over  the  next 
six  months.  May  said,  and  may  also  be 
used  to  provide  recruit  and  in-service 
training  sessions  for  officers  at  the  host 
departments. 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  your  LEN  sub- 
scription behind.  To  ensure 
best  service,  please  send 
change-of-address  notices 
to  the  Subscription  Depart- 
ment at  least  6-8  weeks 
prior  to  effective  date. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

18-19.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Instructor  Program.  Presented  by  CQC 
Service  Group.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

20-21.  Harassment,  Discrimination  & Li- 
ability. Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Alexandria,  Va. 

20-22.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  S425. 

20-22.  Advanced  Internal  AfTairs:  Proac- 
tive Steps  for  Corruption  Prevention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Salem,  Ore. 

20-22.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  & Fire  Ser- 
vice Commanders  & Supervisors.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Seattle 

20-22.  Tactical  Operations  in  Custody/ 
Correctional  Facilities.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. St.  Peters,  Mo. 

20-24.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  Drain  the 
Drainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  Gresham,  Ore.  $495 

20- 24.  Applied  Physits  for  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Phoenix  $525. 

21- 23.  Symposium  on  Drug  & Alcohol 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Palm 
Beach  Gardens,  Fla. 


23-24.  Police  Background  Investigations/ 
Selection  Process.  Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Oakland.  Calif 
$190. 

25- 26.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Instructor  Program.  Presented  by  CQC 
Service  Group.  Louisville,  Ky. 

26- 29.  Annual  Conference  on  Criminal 
Justice  Research  & Evaluation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Justice  Programs.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  $100. 

27- 29.  Contemporary  Patrol  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St.  Louis. 

27-29.  Crime  Analysis  in  Contemporary 
Policing.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Seattle. 

27-29.  C riminal  Investigative  Techniques 
1.  Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Minneapolis. 

27-29.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Worcester,  Mass. 

AUGUST 

1-2.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife  In- 
structor Program.  Presented  by  CQC  Ser 
vice  Group. 

3-4.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Albany,  N Y. 

3-4.  Enhancement  of  Police  Grant  Writ- 
ing Skills. Presented  by  Millersville  Univer- 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Beyond  the  Rhetoric  Conference.  (312) 
747-6208.  Web:  www.ci.chi.il.us/ 

CommunityPolicing/ 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax:  (708)  498-6869.  E-mail: 
Seminar@CalibrePress.com. 

Center  for  Child  Protection,  Children's 
Hospital-San  Diego,  3020  Children’s  Way, 
MC  50 1 6.  San  Diego,  C A 92 1 23-4282.  (6 1 9) 
495-4940.  Fax:  (619)  974-8018.  E-mail 
dmartinccpcompuserve  com. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica,  MA  01862.  (617)  667-5591. 

Dallas  Children's  Advocacy  Center,  Attn. 
Jessie  Shelburne,  361 1 Swiss  Ave  , Dallas, 
TX  75204.  (2 1 2)  8 1 8-2600.  Fax:  (214)  823- 
4819. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  PO.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net. 
Web:  http://www.patriotweb.com/hleL 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  Annual  Re- 
search & Evaluation  Conference,  1018  Duke 
St..  Alexandria.  VA  22314.  (703)  684-5300. 
Fax.  (703)739-5533  E-mail,  mjpcs@ilj.org. 
Web:  www.ilj.oig. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida.  4567  St 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So  , Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O  Box  90976.  Washington.  DC 
20090-0976  1-80O-THE  IACP  Fax:  (703) 
836-4543.  IAPSC@IAPSC.org.  Web: 
www.iapsc.org 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planners,  do  Deputy  Troy  Jess. 
Snohomish  County  Sheriff's  Office,  (425) 
388-3829.  Fax:  (425)  388-3885  Web:  http:/ 
/www.dps. state. ak.us/ialep 

Investigation  Draining  Institute,  P.O.  Box 


669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9 1 23. 

Millersville  University,  Department  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn.  Jacob  Haber,  (302) 
654-9091. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1700 
K St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006-3817. 
(202)  466-6272,  ext.  141.  Fax:  (202)  296- 
1356. 

National  Organization  for  Victim  Assis- 
tance, 1757  Park  Rd..  NW.  Washington,  DC 
20010.  (202)  232-6682.  Fax:  (202)  462- 
2255.  E-mail:  nova@access.digex.net. 

National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  529,  Doylestown,  PA  18901.  (800) 
279-9127.  Fax:  (215)  230-7552.  E-mail: 
ntoapa@aol.com. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011  Web:  www.nwu. 
edu/traffic/ 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 

University  of  Illinois-Chicago.  (312)  996- 
9595. 

Portland  Police  Bureau,  Attn:  Jane 
Braaten,  Conference  Director.  (503)  823- 
0292.  Fax  (503)  823-0289 

Public  Safety  Training  lnc.,PO.  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520. 
Fax  (419)  732-3580.  E-mail: 

74644.2204@compuserve.com. 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  PO 
Box  845.  Stoddard.  NH  03464.  (603)  446- 
9393  Fax  (603)446-9394. 

Sirchie  FingerPrint  Laboratories,  100 
Hunter  PL.  Youngsville.  NC  27596  (919) 
554-2244  Fax:  (919)  556-2266. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Iastitute, 
P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (972)  664-347 1 . Fax:  (972)  699-7 1 72 
Web  http^/web2.airmail.net/slf/slei.html. 


sity.  Department  of  Continuing  Education 
Millersville,  Pa.  $295. 

3-5.  Field  lYaining  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $395. 

3-5.  Advanced  Supervision  SkilLs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Concord.  Mass. 

3-5.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  SI 99. 

3-7.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

3-7.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Acci- 
dents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

3- 7.  Continuing  Education  in  Responding 
to  Child  Maltreatment.  Presentd  by  the 
Center  for  Child  Protection.  San  Diego. 

4- 7.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Richmond,  Ky  $395. 

5- 7.  High-Tech  Crime,  Cyber  Terror  & 
Information  Warfare.  Presented  by  the 
Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago.  Chicago. 

5- 7.  Managing  the  Small  Police  Depart- 
ment. Presented  by  Millersville  University. 
Department  of  Continuing  Education. 
Millersville.  Pa.  $325 

6- 7.  Performance  Appraisal.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Concord,  Mass. 

8-9.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife  In- 
structor Program.  Presented  by  CQC  Ser 
vice  Group.  Orlando.  Fla 

10-11 . Administering  & Managing  Cam- 
pus Law  Enforcement  & Security  Agen- 
cies. Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10-11.  Less  Lethal  Force  Options:  Con- 
cepts & Considerations  in  the  De-Escala- 
tion Philosophy.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  De- 
troit. 

10-11.  Ethical  Standards  & the  Street 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  International  As 
sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Worcester, 
Mass. 

10-11.  Property  & Evidence  Room  Man- 
agement. Presented  by  Millersville  Univer- 
sity. Department  of  Continuing  Education. 
Millersville.  Pa.  $295. 

10-12.  Police  Law  & Legal  Issues:  What 
Every  Police  Manager  Needs  to  Know 
about  the  Law,  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Sa- 
lem. Ore. 

10-14.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $550. 

10-14.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  S525 

10-14.  Pedestrian/Bicycle  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525. 

10- 14.  Continuing  Education  in  Respond- 
ing to  Child  Maltreatment.  Presentd  by  the 
Center  for  Child  Protection.  San  Diego. 

11- 12.  Body  Language  & Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Boston  S190- 

11-13.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  New  Orleans.  $199 

11-14.  Bey  ond  the  Rhetoric:  Mapping  the 
Future  of  Community  Policing.  Sponsored 
by  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  the  U S Department  of  Justice 
& the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Chicago 

13-14.  Crime  Analysis/Crime  Mapping. 
Presented  by  Millersville  University.  Depart- 
ment of  Continuing  Education.  Millersville. 


Pa.  S325. 

16- 20.  Annual  Crimes  Against  Children 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Dallas 
Children's  Advocacy  Center.  Dallas. 

17- 18.  Developing  a Legally  Defensible 
Curriculum.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Lenexa, 
Kan. 

17-19.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Hartford.  Conn.  $199 

17-19.  Criticul  Incident  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Bellingham,  Wash. 

17-19.  Organizing  & Managing  Sntull 
Agency  & Area  SWAT  Drams.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Eureka,  Mo. 

17-21.  Money-Laundering  Case  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $550 

17-21.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525. 

17-21.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $695 

17-21.  Inspection  & Investigation  oft’om- 
mercial  Vehicle  Accidents. Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Flu.  $525 

17-21.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  (he  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $525. 

19-20.  Police  Recruitment  Management. 
Presented  by  Millersville  University,  Depart 
ment  of  Continuing  Education.  Millersville, 
Pa.  $295. 

23-28.  Annual  North  American  Victim 
Assistance  Conference  & International 


Summit.  Presented  by  the  Nulional  Organi- 
zation for  Victim  Assistance.  Orlando.  Fla. 

24-25.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  Millersville  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  Continuing  Education. 
Millersville,  Pa.  $295 

24-25.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs 
Unit.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Banlett,  Tcnn. 

24-26.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  Atlanta.  $199 

24-28.  Pructicul  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

24-28.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

24-28.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fin  $525 

24-28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  the  Use  of  Microcomput- 
ers. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Ifcch- 
nology  & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$795. 

26-28.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution:  Field 
Force  Tactics.  Presented  by  the  Inlcmulionul 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Doy,  Ohio. 

31-Sept.  2.  Advanced  Crisis  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  National  Tactical  Officers 
Association.  Everett,  Wash.  $283, 

31-Sept.  2.  Police  Traffic  Laser  Instruc- 
tor. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  Jacksonville,  Flu. 
$350. 

31-Sept.  2.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution: 
Commund  Strategies  & Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inlcmulionul  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Troy,  Ohio. 

31-Sept.  4.  Police  Internal  AfTairs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 


Youngstown  PD  told  to 
pay  up  over  COP  grants 


Continued  from  Page  1 
gram.  The  department  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  hiring  four  more  officers 
and  is  still  billing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  new  hires,  despite  the  audit's 
recommendation  that  the  grant  be  with- 
held. The  hiring  freeze  has  been  lifted, 
Lewis  told  the  paper 

Under  a 30-day  deadline  to  draft  a 
response  to  findings  in  the  audit,  Lewis 
said  the  agency  plans  to  ofTer  an  offi- 
cial explanation  of  what  it  believed  its 
obligations  were  under  the  grant  pro- 
gram. "It's  serious;  $45 1 .000  is  serious 


to  this  department  or  to  this  city,”  Lewis 
told  the  newspuper 

The  Chief  said  he  expects  the 
agency  to  request  an  extension  so  it  has 
more  time  to  unravel  what  happened. 

The  discrepancy  appeared  in  a rou- 
tine grant  review  conducted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  last  October;  the  Po- 
lice Department  was  informed  about  the 
problem  in  December.  Justice  officials 
went  to  Youngstown  to  discuss  the 
problem,  saying  the  Police  Department 
had  to  come  up  with  a way  repay  mis- 
spent funds. 


ARLINGTON  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 
Employment  Opportunity 

POLICE  OFFICER  I 

Salary  $33,128  plus  benefits 

Applications  must  be  received  by  July  30,  1998 

Minimum  Qualification  Requirements: 

U Education:  Must  have  completed  two  years  of  college  work  (sixty 
semester  hours  or  ninety  quarter  hours)  In  police  science,  criminal 
justice,  psychology,  sociology  or  any  related  field 
$ Age  Limit:  Must  be  2 1 years  of  age  at  time  of  application 
U Physical  Condition:  Must  be  in  good  physical  condition. 

H Citizenship:  Must  be  United  States  citizen. 

To  receive  information  about  this  job  announcement,  please  call: 
Employment  Information  Desk  703/228-3500 
24-Hour  Jobline:  703/228-3363 
TTY  Users  703/228-4613 

EOE /REASONABLE  ACCOMMODATION  UPON  REQUEST 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“When  I came  here,  I couldn't  believe  how  short  you  are  for  deputies. . . . How  it  is  no  deputy's 
been  severely  injured  or  killed,  I don’t  know.” 

— Pasco  County,  Fla.,  sheriff's  deputy  Roy  Thornton,  who  has  found  a second  career  in  law  enforcement 
in  the  Sunshine  State  after  17  years  as  a bobby  in  England.  ( People  & Places,  Page  4.) 


